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ISLAM AND THE MODERN STATE 


conscious of Islam. Morocco, Algeria, the Levant, 

Pakistan, Indonesia — these are all lands of Islamic 
culture, and in all of them political life is subject to extreme 
variations ranging from the military putsch in Syria or Egypt to 
straightforward anarchy in large parts of North Africa or 
Indonesia. Only in Libya, where the old tribal system is still in 
operation, or in Turkey, where there is a modern nationalist 
government, is anything like stability present. Elsewhere, 
though conditions may vary (in the Maghreb they are com- 
plicated by the presence of colonialism in decay and in Pakis- 
tan by the remnants of British legal and constitutional doctrine), 
itcan be said that no system of government has been evolved 
which satisfies both the needs of the modern state and the 
demand for a certain consonance with an Islamic past and 
future. Only too often Islamic countries appear as power 
vacuums in the modern world, offering a tempting bait for 
adventurers and professional players of power politics. Para- 
doxically, it is the very weakness of the Arab States in the 
Middle East that has caused British foreign policy to make so 
many mistakes about them. 

By the fourteenth century Ibn Khaldoun, the great Arab 
historian, had already made some suggestive.remarks about 
the causes of this weakness. In his Prolegomena he describes 
the typical course of Islamic history as being the clash between 
the nomad and the sedentary, an endless dialectic, whose 
synthesis was a series of shifting hegemonies, which rose only 
to fall in their turn before a new onslaught from the desert. 
Nowhere in this idea of history is there any room for the 
concept of a state. The state hardly exists in Islam and the 
exceptions to this rule only go to strengthen it. 

Politically, a fundamental cleavage has been apparent. 
Such reformers as Jamal Ad-Din Al-Afghani and the Indian 
Mislem Sir Muhammad Iqbal laid emphasis on a Pan-Islamic 
ideal, which, however, has never received any very practical 
political expression. On the other hand, immediately an Islamic 
country had freed itself from Western influence its tendency 
has been to establish a local nationalism of its own. The Arab 
League, indeed, appears to represent a compromise between 
these two tendencies, allowing expression both of Islamic 
aspirations and of a purely Arab nationalism, which was, in the 
beginning at least, primarily directed against a fellow-Moslem 
country, Turkey. A conflict between local and Pan-Islamic 
nationalism can be seen in the present situation in North Africa, 
where in Tunisia the Old Destour (the Pan-Islamic nationalist 
party) is opposed to the New Destour, whose leader, Habib 
Bourguiba, desires to build a modern state of a more or less 
Western type and to co-operate with the French Government 
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on the pattern already tried out in some English colonies. The 
same split is present in Morocco and Algeria. 

If we take questions of domestic policy, considerable pro- 
gress can be said to have been made in the modernisation of 
states like Egypt. Fighting a constant theological battle, re- 
formers have succeeded in getting laws passed regulating such 
things as divorce and the status of women, but nowhere outside 
Turkey has the secularisation of the state been carried at all far. 

The present situation of Islam is, therefore, that, while in 
practice Islamic countries have to act in the same way as the 
majority of modern states, the Pan-Islamic ideal is always 
powerfully present and affects their policies particularly as 
regards making them distrustful of Western intentions. Of 
course, this operates against the Russians as well, since Soviet 
behaviour towards their own Moslems has been oppressive, 
but, for historical and geographical reasons, Pakistan, Persia 
and Afghanistan are more conscious of the Soviet peril than the 
Arab States. The irritant provided by the appearance on the 
map of the State of Israel is the more acute in that it unites an 
affront to both reformers and conservatives. It is a simultaneous 
attack on Islam and Arab nationalism by people who can be 
represented both as infidels and imperialists. One of the morals 
of a study of modern Islam is that it appears very doubtful 
whether the Arab States could ever be brought of their own 
volition to accept the continued existence of Israel. 

It is, therefore, all the more important that they should be 
left in no doubt of the fact that Israel is in the Middle East to 
stay. As long as Egypt and her associates can deceive them- 
selves that they will be allowed to take their revenge for 1948, 
so long will they delay adjusting their policies to the necessity 
of living in peace with their neighbour and, by an application 
of the ‘lightning-conductor’ technique, be able to blame Israel 
for their own inability to reform their institutions. The best 
way of putting an end to all doubt would be for Great Britain to 
give Israel the defence pact she wants. This would clarify the 
situation and would at the same time face the regimes in the 
Middle East with a clear choice of whether they are to continue 
their progress towards becoming modern states on the Turkish 
model or to remain petrified in the sterile attitudes of Islamic 
nationalism. What is good in Islam can surely be used in the 
construction of a modern society in those countries whose cul- 
ture is Islamic, but the hatred and xenophobia which show at 
their worst (with whatever historical justification) in the conflict 
with Israel can do nothing but render barren the ground from 
which they issue. If Islam is to be great again, it must face the 
facts of contemporary life, and Great Britain will lay no firm 
foundation for a future Middle Eastern policy by pandering to 
the illusions of the Arab States. The best service she can render 
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to the countries of that area is to help them to settle by a 
realistic estimate of their own situation the still unresolved 
conflict between their aspirations towards the position of a 
twentieth-century states and the cultural and religious inheri- 
tance of Islam. 


DEADLOCK, NOT DISASTER 


|S has not taken Russia long to clamber down from the 
intoxicating air of the Summit into a more homely and 
congenial atmosphere. The mystery is not so much that this 
has happened as that anybody should have been surprised by it. 
Mr. Molotov’s.rejection of German reunification on any terms 
other than those which would, in effect, guarantee the Com- 
munist domination of all Germany was scarcely unexpected. 
Long before Mr. Kaganovich’s speech last Sunday it was clear 
enough that Russia had no intention of abandoning its puppet- 
masters in Eastern Germany. Mr. Molotov’s intransigence in 
this matter, if it has done nothing else, has at least given a 
much-needed shock to those who refused to take the rhetoric of 
the Heads of Government at Geneva with a proper degree of 
scepticism. It may be awkward for Mr. Dulles, whose advisers 
have been fomenting an absurd optimism, but the truth is that 
the deadlock at Geneva over Germany should be cause for 
neither surprise nor alarm. Nobody who put the ‘Geneva spirit’ 
under even the most cursory examination could have supposed 
it capable of dissolving the essential differences between East 
and West: at best it meant an end to mutual abuse and the 
restoration of normal diplomatic methods and manners. There 
is no good reason why this particular impasse should neces- 
sarily lead us back to the bad old mud-slinging of the cold war, 
and, no doubt, machinery may soon be established to keep the 
German question under review, It is still true that any formal, 
cut and dried security settlement for Europe must depend upon 
a solution of the German problem; but it is equally true that an 
agreement to disagree is infinitely better than an undignified, 
and dangerous, collapse into mutual recrimination. The West 
has done its best for Germany, and Mr. Molotov, happily, has 
not done much in these recent negotiations to encourage those 
Germans who (remembering that Dr. Adenauer will not live for 
ever) look forward to a cosy and profitable deal with Russia. 


ADENAUER’S HERITAGE 


From our German Correspondent 


T is rare these days that the chief of government of a major 
[industria country can afford to leave his post for a period 
of months without inflicting serious damage on those whom 
he has been elected to govern. Dr. Adenauer has spent scarcely 
four weeks at his desk since mid-July and during the interval 
Western Germany has been ruled by momentum rather than 
by impulse. It is indeed a compliment to the essential sound- 
ness of the Federal Republic that its political and economic life 
can proceed as usual while the Chancellor languishes in the sun 
of Switzerland, drinks toasts in the Kremlin or coughs his way 
through a bout of sickness of the kind which brings Wall Street 
tumbling down when it happens to a President of the United 
States. It will probably be some time before the world knows 
what the doctors really think of Dr. Adenauer’s bronchial 
pneumonia and of his powers of recovery. But it is already 
clear that he has been a great deal more ill than the men about 
him would have the country believe when they announced five 
weeks ago that he was suffering from a ‘slight indisposition.’ 

The men about him are precisely those who have most to 
lose from the retirement of the 79-year-old Chancellor. Dr. 
Globke, the pale figure who presides over the Federal Chan- 
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cery, is the only man who has had constant access to the 
vineyard villa at Rhoendorf, Western Germany’s Chequer, 
Until last week even the Vice-Chancellor had to do busingg 
with his chief through Dr. Globke’s agency and none of th 
other Ministers knew with any certainty what Dr. Adenaue 
had been thinking or how he had been kept informed of curreg, 
affairs. 

Now it seems that even Dr. Globke overplayed his hand, 
A press outcry against the éminence grise and a number of 
references to Dr. Globke’s activities during the Third Reich 
were followed by a spate of ministerial visits to Rhoendorf: 
now at last the question of the political succession to Dr. 
Adenauer is being freely discussed. Whether or not Dr. Adem 
auer returns to the Palais Schaumburg this year, as his doctoy 
now assure us he will, it is evident that his absences in the 
future will be more frequent and of longer duration. The publie 
feels that it has the right to know about plans for a deputy now 
or a successor in the future. 

For all Dr. Adenauer’s sense of medizval history, the modem 
incumbent of the Holy Roman Empire of the German natiog 
has appointed no King of the Romans yet and his paladins are 
realising to their dismay that they must choose his successor 
themselves. Germany was always centrifugal and it seems that 
the Christian Democratic Union will be no exception. The cam 
didates to the succession are several, but none has the claim 
to represent more than one or two of the several groups of 
which it is compounded. Herr von Brentano, who has a loyal 
following among the Protestant professional classes, has sur 
prised those of his critics who said he had no political person 
ality of his own by giving a pretty demonstration of his ability 
to be friends with the Social Democrats without sacrificing the 
tenets of NATO and WEU; but he is still the dullest speaker 
in the Bundestag. Herr Schaeffer, the Finance Minister, has 
powerful assets in his record of authority, incorruptibility and 
good humour, but the Bavarians are nearly as foreign to Bonn 
as the Irish used to be to Westminster. Herr Arnold has in 
recent years become more and more submerged in the local 
politics of North Rhine-Westphalia and the fortunes of Catho- 
lics in the trade union movement, and Professor Erhard has 
had so much of his time taken up with the Economic Miracle 
that he has had none to spare to find his way round the CDU 
party machine. A possible dark horse is Herr Kiesinger, the 
Swabian chairman of the bundestag Foreign Affairs Commit 
tee; but Herr Kiesinger is an idealist and a European, and the 
present tide of German thought is running against him. 

It is nothing new for the fortunes of Germany to depend on 
one man. Dr. Adenauer could do much for his country if he 
would draw the consequences of his growing frailty and name 
an heir now. He could put an honourable end to a noble career 
if he were to save the Federal Republic from an interregnum 
which could only help the common enemy in the East. 
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could perfectly well give up without doing their regime any 
noticeable harm internally. After all, they put up with the BBC 
yntil 1949 without being ruined by it. The argument is as weak 
factually as it is politically. The Russians jam broadcasts in 
Finnish, Hebrew, Persian and other non-Soviet-bloc languages. 

jam the mild and objective BBC services as keenly as 
they do the more hostile and propagandist voices. (Incidentally, 
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the BBC Russian service broadcasts 14 hours per week, while 
Moscow has 103 hours a week in English, of which 31 are 
beamed to this country.) The Times in effect suggests that we 
could induce the Russians to give up jamming if we at the 
same time gave up broadcasts they did not like! No doubt we 
could. And we could also induce them to stop jamming if we 
gave up broadcasting altogether. 


Portrait of the Week 


‘Nyet’ from M. Molotov, who, still under fire from 

Pravda, is evidently resuming his role as the hammer of 
the capitalist. However, it is widely felt that if he cannot do 
better than that, all is up with the Geneva conference on Ger- 
many, if not necessarily with Geneva spirits, which will almost 
vertainly remain an essential ingredient of a Molotov cocktail. 
The occasion of the Soviet Foreign Minister’s unconditional 
negative was the Western ptoposal that free elections should 
be held throughout Germany by next September, and the 
sobstance of his remarks boiled down to the fact that the 
USSR would not allow free elections if this meant any change 
in the regime in Eastern Germany. However, it may well be 
that, in putting matters in this light, M. Molotov has been less 
adroit than in other recent Russian foreign policy moves. 
As it is, he has put the lid on any idea, which West German 
politicians may have entertained, of doing a separate deal with 
Russia in the old Rapallo manner. At the UN there is also 
deadlock over the election of a new member of the Security 
Council, the Philippines and Yugoslavia both having failed to 
get the two-thirds majority required. 

As regards active mayhem it is still the Middle East that 
draws the attention of connoisseurs of international incidents. 
In the Gaza strip and the Auja demilitarised zone there have 
been clashes between Egyptian and Israeli forces. The most 
serious incident was the Auja one, where an Egyptian post was 
stormed by an Israeli raiding party with fifty Egyptian soldiers 
killed and many taken prisoner. In spite of a certain amount of 
diplomatic activity and comings and goings on the part of the 
UN Armistice Commission, no new developments have taken 
place during the last week in the general situation in the Levant, 
which remains both actually and potentially bloody. The State 
Department is said to be ‘more sanguine’ about the general 
situation, but they must be the only people who are. In Cyprus 
there have been more raids by British troops on Eoka hide- 
outs, while there is also some evidence that the Government has 
seen the red light and may be prepared to grant the Greek 
demand for allowing the island self-determination. Some kind 
of announcement may well be made after Sir John Harding, 
the Governor of the island, has returned from his present visit 
to London. 

In Morocco the chief news is the restoration of the Sultan 
Sidi Mohammed ben Yussef, who has now arrived in Paris. 
There was a touching scene as he was reconciled to his old 
enemy El Glaoui, the Pasha of Marrakesh, who was more than 
partly responsible for his exile. M. André Dubois, the Paris 
Prefect of Police, has been appointed Resident-General in 
Morocco, replacing General Boyer de Latour. Will it be too 
much to hope that, having stopped Parisian motorists from 
honking their horns, he will be equally successful in his efforts 
0 restrain terrorists from throwing their bombs? Up to now 
they have been carrying on as usual. The French are now to 
have elections in December, and everyone, including M. 
Mendés-France, is preparing for battle. However, the crucial 
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point—what voting system is to be adopted—is not yet decided. 

Other foreign news focuses attention on that romantic area 
the north-eastern frontier of India, where there has been a 
Chinese incursion on to Indian territory and the Indian Govern- 
ment has had to move troops up to the border. The Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia has been complaining about the 
policy pursued by the Government of the Central African 
Federation, where, it seems, Sir Roy Welensky will shortly be 
taking over from Lord Malvern. Ex-President Perén has ar- 
rived in Colon, Panama, and is reliably reported to be suffering 
from a shortage of money. M. Kaganovich has stated, not alto- 
gether unexpectedly, that he believes in the triumph of world 
Communism. The USA are to relax their export and import 
restrictions to Iron Curtain countries. In Addis Ababa the 
silver jubilee of the Emperor Haile Selassie has been cele- 
brated with what is usually described as barbaric pomp and a 
curious mixture of Stone Age, medieval, and Second Empire 
costume. 


On the home front the chief event has been the debate on 
the case of the missing diplomats, featuring Méessrs. 
MacMillan and Morrison with an all-star Parliamentary cast. 
The occasion seems to have been notable for an intense 
display of British fair play all round (with, unfortunately, one 
exception), but nothing very much emerged apart from a good 
deal of disorganised anxiety on the part of MPs. Mr. Butler’s 
Budget keeps repercussing, what with Mr. Eric Fletcher, MP, 
resigning from the Local Government Loans Board, the FBI 
visiting Downing Street, and the AEU demanding a 10 per 
cent. rise in pay for all its members. Significantly enough, this 
came at a time when London Transport was murmuring that 
it would have to raise bus fares owing to its increased wage- 
packet bill. The Atomic Energy Commission in its annual 
report has been exercised about the lack of skilled men in this 
expanding industry. The Archbishop of York is to retire. 


Sports news this week includes the usual victory for the 
USA over Great Britain by 8—4 in the Ryder Cup golf match 
and a victory for Wolves over Moscow Dynamo by 2—Il. 
In Italy a football match between Bologna and Naples was 
marked by disorders which led the police to fire on the crowd 
in order to avert a determined attempt to do the referee with 
coca-cola bottles. 


France has been celebrating the two hundredth anniversary 
of the death of Montesquieu by the completion of a prodigi- 
ously learned edition of his works, while in America a leaf 
of a Bible from the Merovingian abbey of Luxeuil has proved 
to be the earliest known manuscript of Christian music. A 
halt has been called to the plan for establishing a motor- 
racing circuit in the Peak district of Derbyshire, and the Ford 
family are to give up control of their famous motor works. 
There have been floods in British Columbia. The deaths have 
been announced of Mr. William Whiteley, the ex-Chief Whip 
of the Labour Party, and of Maurice Utrillo, the justly 
renowned painter. 
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Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


N the day after the Burgess-Maclean debate I lunched 
() with an American journalist. He told me that in the 

United States the statements by Mr. Macmillan, Sir 
Anthony Eden and Mr. Herbert Morrison (why should the 
Government put up three speakers in one debate?) would be 
regarded as a ‘cover-up’ operation. So they were. Mr. Mac- 
millan and Sir Anthony Eden were as astute as one expected 
them to be. They fought their battle on the question of security 
—and were therefore able to point out that, within British law, 
almost all (if not quite all) had been done which was possible. 
But, as was pointed out in a leading article in the Spectator 
some weeks ago, the question of security is really subsidiary. 
The important question is whether the Foreign Office does not 
have traditions, habits and assumptions which help to protect 
men and women who are unfit for State service. Sir Anthony 
Eden offered an inquiry into the question of security. He 
refused an inquiry into the Foreign Office. In that offer and 
that refusal the whole issue is summed up. The only MP who 
posed the unanswered questions was Mr. Richard Crossman 
(though it must be admitted that Mr. Alfred Robens took a 
few lusty swipes later in the debate). No back-bench Conserva- 
tive MP sought to make anything of the issue, and in the 
absence of a lead from a prominent Conservative back-bench 
MP the issue is likely to die. But those in authority, while 
congratulating themselves on their temporary victory, should 
be under no illusions. The name of the Foreign Office now 
means very little either here or abroad. 

Given that he was going to cover up, given the brief which 
he had set himself to expound, Mr. Macmillan did very well 
indeed. I can think of very few Ministers, of either party, who 
would have been able to get away with murder as he did. At 
almost every point of his long speech he was in full command 
both of his argument and of the House. The only time he 
faltered was when he was defending the appointment of 
Maclean as head of the American Department after the riotous 
episode in Cairo. Both he and Sir Anthony Eden suggested 
that the Foreign Office, in giving Maclean a ‘second chance,’ 
had done no more than any other decent employer would have 
done. This is beside the point. The Foreign Office is not any 
other employer. It has special responsibilities. Most of the 
journalists 1 know, for example, are eminently employable as 
journalists, but I would be horrified if any one of them was 
recruited by the Foreign Office. Nevertheless, the skill of Mr. 
Macmillan’s performance remains as a lasting impression. 
Many Conservative back-bench MPs believe he saved the 
Government from an awkward spot, and | think the increased 
assurance in his manner should be noted. 

Mr. Macmillan was only one of the three people whom one 
had to watch during the debate. The second was Mr. Anthony 
Nutting, the Nixon of the Conservative Party. There is some- 
thing about him which makes it difficult to take one’s eyes off 
him. With that effortless superiority which only those who have 
got somewhere without doing anything are entitled to cultivate, 
he reclines on the Front Bench, the smooth features hung 
gracefully over the green leather, the right leg crossed elegantly 
over the left. In the Burgess-Maclean debate he chose a safe 
moment to intervene. What could be safer than smacking down 
Lieutenant-Colonel Marcus Lipton for pillorying Mr. Harold 
Philby inside the House of Commons—but not outside? Mr. 
Nutting did it as well as any junior Minister would have done, 
and added to his well-deserved reputation for doing what is 
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expected of him. The third prominent figure in the debate wa, 
Senator McCarthy. He was there from start to finish—on bo, 
sides of the House. Not only Ministers—who found in him, 
convenient ally—but back-bench MPs as well were cong 
looking over their shoulders at him. There he sat, simultane, 
ously the member for 630 seats, and no speaker thought ¢ 
challenging his credentials. 


* 


I see that Mr. Kenneth Younger has been disputing the thesis 
of Professor Lionel Robbins that it is important to presen 
and encourage accumulations of privately owned wealth. 
whether the owner is an individual or a corporation—sing 
they are the only centres of power outside the State. It was with 
this thesis that I first made my entry into the columns of th 
Spectator some sixteen months ago, so I hope I may be allowe 
one brief observation. Mr. Younger has been adept at keeping 
his feet in all the camps inside the Labour Party. His discreg 
flirtations with Bevanism must therefore have been sufficiey 
to make him realise that the Bevanite movement has been, 
rich man’s movement. There is no doubt at all that it has cog 
a lot of money to run—just as the original Tribune before th 
war had to be started with the help of rich men—and I hay 
heard it suggested by one prominent Bevanite that the actud 
cost could be put at something like £10,000 a year. But whether 
that precise figure is accurate or not, will Mr. Younger stop 
for one moment and consider whether a protest movement 
(whether one agrees with it or not) could today be run, or could 
ever be run, without the support of rich men? They may & 
farmers in Scotland; they may be lawyers from Gloucestershire, 
But who can replace them? This is the question which Labour 
intellectuals like Mr. Younger have consistently refused to face, 
And it is a question which fundamentally involves freedom. 
Sir Stafford Cripps; Mr. Strauss; even unknown men like Mr. 
Mackie. Can a free country do without them? I would like to 


know the answer. 
x 


Having some slight parental interest in the use of the phrase 
‘the Establishment,’ I am both delighted to see that it is getting 
about (three other weekly journals have employed it) and dis 
mayed to find that it is being put to work for the oddest causes. 
It cropped up, astonishingly, in a letter which twelve ‘young 
men sent to the Daily Express. The letter was an incoherent 
and emotional outburst about the decision which Princess 
Margaret made a week ago last Monday. The concluding para 
graph of the letter asked: ‘Is it to be wondered at if some 
young people are seriously considering quitting this county 

. ?’ (They must be very odd young men who can write 
about themselves so seriously.) But, anyhow, I suppose | am 
entitled to call myself a young person and I certainly spend 
most of my time mixing with other young people whom | 
respect. Not one has ever conceived the idea of leaving this 
country. , | know, had the good sense to refus 
to sign t let me ask you, you worthy and mature 
readers, we even an archbishop’s two hoots if 
Mr. Linc Mr. James Cameron, Mr. John Cranko, 
Mr. Ian | vin Lambert, Mr. Humphrey Lyttelton, 
Mr. Wol Mr. John Minton, Mr. Ronald Searle, 
Mr. Ken: r. John Whiting or Mr. Sandy Wilson 
quit this « yt let prejudice blind you. You may not 
have heat 1 one of them, but that does not neces 
sarily mei ve nothing to offer to this country. Give 
them the doubt; and then ask yourself again if 
you woulc 1ey all took a Constellation tomorrow 
to the Fij; d-bye, Mr. Wilson. And good-bye to 
your Boy 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


THERE ARE times when even those who are most sympathetic 
to the new India feel like tearing their hair. I learn that Mr. 
Aubrey Menen’s book Rama Retold (published by Chatto and 
Windus) has been banned by the authorities in the State of 
Delhi, that is, in the city and its environs. The alleged reason 
for this suppression is that the book may wound the feelings 
ofpious Hindus. But this I suspect is mere eye-wash; for Menen 
happens to be one of those rare Indian writers who have met 
with success in America, and to some extent in this country also, 
and who is refusing to toe, as it were, the Congress line. They 
want to teach him a lesson, especially as he is living abroad. 
England’s hypocrisy used to be, rightly or wrongly, notor- 
ious, but from this and other signs it seems that India looks like 
outdoing her tutor. The unhappy story of this particular sup- 
pression is nicely rounded off by the fact that Mr. Menen’s book 
has been banned in Delhi at a time when the Indian Govern- 
ment’s representatives abroad have been most critical about 
the maintenance of the Roman Catholic ‘Index’ in Goa. 
* * . 


THE INTERESTING correspondence in The Times about ‘rings’ 
has now finished, but I see that other newspapers have taken 
up this disquieting subject. It is in everybody’s interest that they 
should be broken; and no one would be more pleased to see 
this happen than the auctioneers, and the great majority of 
dealers. A letter in our correspondence columns prompts me 
to make it perfectly clear that when I wrote about the antique 
dealers’ ‘rings’ three weeks ago I was in no sense criticising 
any of the auctioneers concerned. 
* * * 


WHEN THE Tate Gallery Annual Report came out last year (for 
the first time since 1938) a whispering campaign against the 
Director of the Gallery, Sir John Rothenstein, was at its height. 
The report itself, being a record of excellent progress, and the 
efforts of a few impartial journalists successfully drove back 
this tide of personal enmity and malice; and this year’s report, 
which tells of another satisfactory year completed, and lists an 
impressive number of acquisitions, makes its appearance 
in an atmosphere of calm. This reminds me of the Evening 
Standard’s remarkable conversion of August 22. Throughout 
the troubles at the Tate the ‘Londoner’s Diary’ ran occasional 
paragraphs which seemed to indicate, to say the least, a fierce 
hostility towards Sir John, but, lo and behold, on August 22 the 
diarist began to pipe a very different tune and in two fulsome 
paragraphs praised Sir John to the sky. The pean ended thus: 
‘Londoners are indebted to Sir John for the courage and imag- 
ination he has displayed in his direction of the Tate Gallery. 
He has done much to widen appreciation and understanding of 
twentieth-century painters in this country.’ 
* . * 


MR. BILLY GRAHAM at Bedford: ‘His [President Eisenhower’s] 
associations and conferences in the White House have taught 
him there is something wrong with human nature.’ 

2 * * 


IN 1950 a foreign diplomat was calling on an important person 
at the Foreign Office. To his surprise he noticed a young man 
im the ante-room who was busily cleaning a penny whistle, and 
a soon as the visitor had entered the sanctum he heard the 
strident tones of the whistle from the next room. The important 
person flung open the door. ‘Burgess!’ he exclaimed. ‘Once and 
for all, I will not have you make this confounded noise while I 
am in conference!’ He slammed the door. The conversation 


was resumed, but after a few minutes the visitor heard the sound 
of the whistle once more, this time faint and muffled, evidently 
another door or so away. The eyes of the important person met 
those of the visitor; he hesitated, then evidently decided to do 
nothing. Did he ever do anything? The story does not go so far. 


BULL-FIGHTING is illegal in this country. Many people think that 
the sport is unjustifiably cruel. It is at least arguable that for 
these reasons. bull-fights should not be shown on television. But 
if a television company does decide to show a film of a bull- 
fight, as ATV did last weekend, at least it ought to have the 
courage of its convictions. The film consisted mainly of a 
precious travelogue between a journalist and his wife: only a 
few minutes were given to the bull-fight itself, which was 
lamentably bowdlerised. There was a brief glimpse of a horse 
—an aged crock smothered in padding, with a picador in the 
saddle holding off the bull. The death of the bull—that moment 
which gives enthusiasts the thrill which for them justifies the 
whole bloody proceedings—was not shown at all. One moment 
the audience was watching the matador recovering from a 
goring, and the next they were into Messrs. So-and-So’s com- 
mercial and the show was over. 
. * s 


I WENT DOWN to Brighton the other week to see Peter Brook’s 
Hamlet before it set off for Moscow. It opens shortly at 
the Vakhtangov Theatre where it is not likely to cause the 
thunderous protests that clapped around Akimov’s head when 
he put on an unorthodox Hamlet at the same house twenty- 
three years ago. It is not the company the Russians wanted, nor 
the one that the British Council would have suggested if the 
choice had been free. But if the Muscovites can grasp the finer 
points of Paul Scofield’s antic-romantic Prince in English, and 
absorb the bluff subtlety of Alec Clunes’s King, they will have 
an interesting evening, especially in the second half of the play, 
which goes as well as I have ever seen it. For those to whom the 
appeal must be through the eye the outlook is rather less 
exciting. The production, as I say, was not in the first place 
intended for Moscow: otherwise Peter Brook would surely 
have asked George Wakhevitch, his designer, for a more 
striking picture. The dun tones and plain clothes no doubt do 
something for the atmosphere, but will that be understood? 
Or will the Moscow critics conclude that the capitalist theatre 
is not only degenerate but hard-up as well? 
- * * 


*. . . the present age will go down in history as one of the great 
periods of indecency.’—Times Literary Supplement (children’s 


books section). 
PHAROS 


SUDAN INTELLIGENCE 


Tue Sudanese Government is restoring order with commend- 
able speed and efficiency in the Southern Sudan. . . . It was 
impressive to see how painstakingly the Sudanese army has 
arranged for the courts martial to take place according to 
British military traditions.—Observer, November 6. 


Supr. Zein Ahmad Bedani, an Arab police officer from 
Khartoum, who has conducted rigorous examinations of the 
Southern Sudanese in Yei . . . explained that any Southern 
Sudanese policeman refugee who surrendered in Yei ‘knows 
full well we shall string him up.—Daily Telegraph, Novem: 
ber 9. 
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The President’s Power 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


IT is awkward to speak of good luck and 
happy coincidence in connection with a 
coronary thrombosis, but there is no escap- 
ing the fact that the United States was 
fortunate beyond imagining that the 
President’s illness did not strike at some 
other time. Almost any other time would have been worse, far 
worse, than late September of this year, and one thinks back to 
certain periods—before inauguration, just after it, the Indo- 
China crisis, the crisis over Quemoy and Matsu, the weeks 
before last summer’s summit conference—when disaster would 
have been the only applicable word. Had the attack come at 
any of those times, the President’s friends would have had to 
prevail upon him to surrender his office, for it is clear that our 
system could be paralysed in a critical period by the kind of 
uncertainty over an ill President’s future that has existed these 
past few weeks. In the event of death, removal, or an indis- 
putably incapacitating malady, the situation would tend to take 
care of itself. In such cases, authority passes to the Vice- 
President, and while that may be good, bad, or indifferent, 
depending on circumstances, it would not in any case be 
chaotic. There would have been something quite close to chaos, 
though, if at almost any other time the President had been 
hors de combat for several weeks, with the possibilities for his 
future ranging from withdrawal on doctors’ orders to complete 
recovery and resumption of leadership. 


But the attack came at a moment when government activity 
was probably at its lowest point in the whole four-year cycle. 
The President had already spent more than a month in and 
around Denver doing not much of anything in the political 
line, and he had planned to stay on there at least through 
mid-October. There was not a great deal for him to do. Con- 
gress was in recess. Little of concern to the Federal Govern- 
ment was at stake in the coming elections. The jockeying 
for position in the 1956 conventions was in an early stage. 
and the President was one man who had no need to worry 
about jockeying for position. The country had accepted and 
approved the way the President had represented American 
national interest at Geneva. The foreign ministers’ meeting 
was more than a month away. In domestic as well as in foreign 
affairs, there was no serious resistance to the President's 
leadership. The only urgent problems in the executive 
agencies were those raised in connection with the Budget 
for the fiscal year that begins next July. Of course there were 
as there always are, certain matters that seemed to require 
the President’s attention. Some differences of opinion had 
arisen over defence appropriations, and in late August and 
early September there were quite a few expressions of uneasi- 
ness over the President’s prolonged absence from Washington. 
It was felt that he ought to be on hand to settle the defence- 
funds matter and to preside over the development of post- 
Geneva policies. Harold Stassen was at the United Nations 
disarmament meetings in New York, and there were times 
when his statements seemed an untidy patchwork of his 
views, the State Department’s, and the Defence Department’s; 
Presidential guidance was missing. Still and all, it was an 
uncommonly slow period, and the President made the most 
of it by putting in about forty-five minutes a day at his Denver 
office and after that devoting himself to golf, fishing, bridge, 
painting, or whatever struck his fancy. 





He had intended to go on this way for several weeks mop, 
and one of the ironies of the situation that developed was that, 
once he recovered sufficiently to receive visitors, he under. 
took a schedule of conferences that was heavier than th 
one he would have followed if he had remained in fyj 
vigour. He has had a much busier political life these lag 
few weeks than he had before he was stricken, for the efor 
to demonstrate that his return to good health is accompanied 
by a return to duty has led his closest advisers—at the presen 
time, James Hagerty, his press secretary, and Sherman Adams 
his principal administrative assistant—to bring to his bedsig 
all sorts of people he would not ordinarily see in a month of 
Sundays and to publicise their presence there. The Presiden 
sees these people, and then they see the press and tell some 
thing of their discussions with him. The Postmaster-Generg| 
emerges from Fitzsimons Army Hospital to say that he and 
the President have had an excellent discussion on postal rates 
and that Mr. Eisenhower has authorised him to seek ap 
advance. A White House economist comes out to announce 
Presidential approval of a development plan that has bee 
under consideration for several months. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, having seen Mr. Eisenhower, says that the Pres. 
dent stands four-square behind him on farm price supports, 
One after another, they appear with announcements tha 
the President has encouraged them to do this, instructed then 
to do that, advised them on thus-and-so. Since it is well know 
that the President’s doctors have withheld newspapers fron 
him and have shielded him from news of unsettling develop 
ments—for example, the French withdrawal from the United 
Nations General Assembly—it is impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that what has really happened is that the visitors have 
asked and received assurances of the President’s personal con- 
fidence in them. It is on the strength of these assurances that 
they make their announcements in regard to matters of policy. 
Presidential approval is made clear by the fact that in Denver 
they speak under Presidential auspices; Mr. Hagerty attends 
to the staging of the press conferences and no doubt rehearses 
the lines in advance. What this means in administrative terms 
is that we now have a kind of committee government—tr, 
as they say in another country, collective leadership. The 
President, instead of delegating all or a large part of his 
power to the Vice-President, is delegating it in small amounts 
to the heads of Cabinet departments and other executive 
agencies. And this promises to be the pattern for the next 
few months, for it is said that in the Gettysburg phase of his 
convalescence he will not be able to do a great deal more 
than he is doing now. 

The power the President is delegating in small amounts is 
in fact only the power to address the country in his name. 
One of the things that has become clear in this instructive 
period is that this is perhaps the most important of his powers. 
Each President has his own style, and the office is very largely 
what each man makes of it. It has been Mr. Eisenhower’s style 
from the beginning to parcel out administrative responsibilities 
to others and to be himself mainly a spokesman. Having 
already foregone many of the supervisory functions retained 
by his predecessors, he had in a sense prepared the ground 
for the present development. (The Republican papers point 
to what they regard as the smooth functioning of the admini- 
stration in the President’s absence as a sign of efficient 
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organisation and staff work; though it may be commendable, 
it is no more impressive when the President is ill than when 
he is well, for the President has never been the sort to pay 
close attention and give tight direction to his subordinates, 
who have functioned with a high degree of autonomy from 
the start.) Spokesmanship was about all that remained. 

Disorder has been averted, then, in part because it has 
been a time in which the possibilities for disorder were few 
and in part because the Eisenhower administration has never 
required any great exertion on the part of the President. There 
are few who doubt that things can go on as at present for 
several months more, if that is necessary, and some Republican 
leaders are so encouraged by the fact that the administration 
has not collapsed that they are beginning once more to talk 
of Mr. Eisenhower running again in 1956. The press is 
increasingly full of speculation along this line, and it is 
reported from Washington that the Department of Justice 
is exploring ways and means of adapting the White House 
regimen to a man with a cardiac condition. It is said that 
Mr. Herbert Brownell has discovered a legal device for 
reducing by almost two-thirds the number of times the 
President is required to sign his name to legislation. No word 
has been heard from Mr. Eisenhower himself about this, and 
it is possible to believe that he has not yet rejected the thought 
of another term. His silence on his own plans, however, by 
no means compels the assumption that he is considering the 
idea, for no man in his senses is ever in a hurry to announce 
an intention to relinquish power he must continue for a stated 
period to wield. Too much of the power passes away with the 
announcement. 

The possibility of a second Eisenhower term cannot be 
rejected until the President is heard from. But it is still a very 
difficult possibility to entertain. Almost everything seems to 
argue against it. It was perfectly clear before the President’s 
illness that he found the prospect of five more years in the 
White House a most distasteful one; his every statement 
about the future bore somehow on the unpleasantness of the 
life he was leading and its wearing effects on the mind and 
body; while it seemed plain enough that he would have yielded 
in the end to the immense pressures to accept re-nomination, 
it was also plain that he resented them terribly and was feeling 
increasingly sorry for himself. One would suppose that his 
illness would provide him with just the case for retirement he 
seemed to want and could not find. Then there is the matter 
of the embarrassment he would necessarily suffer in appearing 
before his countrymen with the knowledge that they had been 
made privy to almost every clinical detail of his condition. 
This is an absurd business but a real one. We have become 
a nation of hypochondriacs. In our efforts to achieve robustness 
and to lengthen the life-span we have propagandised ourselves 
into an obsession with disease. Every schoolboy knows that 
heart trouble is ‘the Nation’s No. 1 Killer,’ and there would 
be no way of preventing the President’s health from being 
a campaign issue and his and his opponent’s electrocardio- 
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grams from being campaign documents. The President woyy 
receive pity he would not want, and it would be quite cles, 
to everyone that no attack on him would be quite so effective 
as the solicitude and tenderness he would receive from th 
other side. It would seem from present evidence that we hay 
probably exaggerated the size of the burdens a Presiden 
carries, but they are considerable ones nevertheless and th 
public is convinced that they are crushing and inhuman, } 
Mr. Eisenhower were to request that they be put upon his 
shoulders once more, he would have to argue either that th 
job wasn’t such a hard one after all or that he intended jp 
make it easy by taking it easy. Finally, one imagines, he myy 
know—even without the benefit of newspapers—that he fej 
ill in a very peculiar period and that the government-by. 
committee that is established now and is working reasonably 
well could not hold up indefinitely or be made the permanen 
instrument of the executive power. 


(To be concluded) 


X-Rays—Use and Abuse 


By JAMES F. BRAILSFORD 


HIS year we celebrate the diamond jubilee of the dis 
covery of X-rays on November 8, 1895, by Wilhelm 
Konrad Roentgen. He was fifty years of age at the tim 








and Professor of Physics and Director of the New Physic 
Laboratory in the University of Wiirzburg. In the late evening 
of November 8, 1895, alone in his laboratory with a simple uni 
he had devised to operate a Crookes’ tube, he switched on the 
electric current, and found that, though he had excluded al 
visible light from the apparatus and tube, the salt commonly 
used in research on the spectrum, barium platinocyanide, 
fluoresced in the dark. He proved that the rays were coming 
from the tube, that they were effective the long distance of th 
room, that they could readily penetrate paper, cardboard and 
books, but as the substances tried increased in density, th 
rays were increasingly absorbed. Having the standard labor 
tory wooden box of weights, he interposed it between the 
encased tube and the barium platinocyanide—which, to form 
a screen, was painted on cardboard. With the tube in action in 
the dark he was able to see the varying densities of the weights 
within the box. 

This might have remained as an interesting experiment ina 
physics laboratory. But Roentgen was a genius. He put his 
hand between the tube and the screen and saw the bones within 
the hand—it was a simple matter to substitute a photographic 
plate for the screen and obtain a permanent record—a radio 
graph—a phenomenal discovery of the greatest importance. 

The news of the discovery was made known to the world 
in January, 1896, and excited world-wide interest and activity; 
for not only did Roentgen give an account of his discovery, 
and his experimental evidence of the nature of the rays, but 
he supplied full details of the simple inexpensive equipment s 
that anyone who cared could repeat his results. How different 
it might have been had he been covetous of the money or the 
power which were there for the asking! Within a few days of 
the announcement of the discovery, doctors, physicists, photo 
graphers and other interested persons, with apparatus costing 
less than £5, had taken radiographs of the living human hand 
and published them in the local lay and medical press. The 
instantaneous reaction was that this was a means whereby we 
might spare the patient pain, for it would enable us to se 
evidence of foreign bodies, like needles or bullets, damage of 
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disease, without causing the patient any pain. It was this 
reaction which Roentgen and his beloved wife claimed as their 
greatest reward, though the rewards included the Iron Cross, 
the Nobel Prize, the Gold Medal of the Royal Society, the 
Wiirzburg MD, and distinctions from learned societies all over 
the world. As he had prophetically stated in his Rectorial 
address the previous year, ‘If some phenomenon which has 
been shrouded in obscurity suddenly emerges into the light of 
knowledge, if the key to a long-sought-after mechanical com- 
bination has been found, if the many links of a chain of thought 
are fortuitously supplied, this then gives to the discoverer the 
exultant feeling that comes with a victory of the mind, which 
alone can compensate him for all the struggle and effort, and 
. which lifts him to a higher plane of existence.’ 

Disciples of Hippocrates, however, saw in the use of X-rays 
the possibility of great abuse—its easy substitution for the 
careful, painstaking clinical examination of the patient by 
which all notable contributions to medicine had been made. 
Accordingly they opposed the use of X-rays and hindered their 
application. But the most important deterrents were the 
dangers to which the X-ray workers were subjected. Many 
pioneers developed painful X-ray burns which led to amputa- 
tions, or death from malignant disease; others died from elec- 
tric shock, for when these deterrents were largely removed by 
the provision of shock-proof protective units, doctors, with little 
or no training in radiology, employed it as their Hippocratic 
teachers had rightly predicted—as an easy substitute for 
clinical examination of the patient, who is correspondingly 
neglected. Even today the fundamental knowledge is not appre- 
ciated that disease may be manifest on careful examination of 
the patient, though the radiographic appearances of the patient 
are normal; and that when the patient has fully recovered, the 
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radiograph may show for the remainder of the patient's 
healthy life spectacular shadows of no significance to his we. 
being. When his condition is neglected and only the shadow jg 
treated—a not uncommon practice today—the life of th. 
patient may be jeopardised. I have reported the case of on 
patient who sustained an unnecessary: operation because the 
radiograph showed the shadow of a lock of hair over th 
shoulder which was mistaken for a tuberculous cavity in the 
lung. Often the shadows which excite major surgical attention 
are merely evidence of a former episode—a kind of scar from 
a previous focus of disease—but a doctor who has seen a radio. 
graph before he has seen the patient is very apt to be biased. 
The shadows may even be used to justify the risks of major 
surgery. 

For these reasons I opposed mass radiography. That it will 
show cases of active tuberculosis previously undetected merely 
argues that clinical examination was absent or careless, The 
progressive employment of mass radiography since the 
National Health Service was introduced and the increasing 
number of cases found can reasonably be taken as an indication 
of the degeneration of clinical medicine. Fortunately, with 
improvement in housing and the standard of living, the death 
rate from tuberculosis is very rapidly diminishing. 

A further reaction to the discovery was that published in the 
British Journal of Photography in July, 1896, under the head- 
ing ‘Roentgen Work for Profit.’ Roentgen refused to make any 
profit. I wonder what he would say to present activities, when 
everything connected with X-rays brings profit to all save 
perhaps the taxpayers. The marked improvement in X-tay 
films and their processing should permit of simpler and less 
expensive electrical equipment, but examination of the costs 
of X-ray departments in the State hospitals will reveal that 
millions of pounds are being spent on more and more expen- 
sive units. And a very large percentage of the radiographic 
examinations are unnecessary; some may actually be harmful. 
The legal authorities have been taught by the doctors that 
failure to get an X-ray is an indication of neglect; but froma 
long experience I would say that in such cases it is the produe- 
tion of a radiograph that ought to be so regarded, for often it 
means that the condition of the patient has been neglected. 

One further reaction must be noted. In the early years follow- 
ing the discovery it began to be recognised that X-rays could 
do harm to the human body. In the enthusiasm to obtain radio- 
graphs of the denser parts of the body, the head and trunk. 
radiation was applied which burnt the skin and destroyed the 
hair-growing follicles. Permanent baldness became a recognis- 
able post-radiation phenomenon. Then, as already indicated, 
the workers insidiously developed intractable agonising burns 
which only amputation could relieve; death still resulted from 
malignant disease. As with all agents capable of damaging the 
body, X- and other radiation, instead of teaching us to avow 
it, as it had been proved to be a definite cause of cancer, was 
hailed as a possible cure. Roentgen must not be given the credit 
for the propagation of this gospel. Since it was propounded. 
radiation has been exploited in every conceivable direction as 
if it was a panacea for all forms of malignant disease. Personnel 
has been enormously recruited, departments elaborately ex- 
tended, X-ray, radium and isotope installations have been 
ostentatiously developed to the stage of a Frankenstein night- 
mare, voltages have been increased to the millions, all kinds 
of filter devices have been tried, millions of experiments have 
been carried out to cause cancer in animals, but after sixty 
years of this ‘progression’ we have found in radiation no cure 
for malignant disease. 

Doctors have not all realised to the full that all advances in 
medicine, be they X-rays, radium, etc., anesthetics, antibiotics, 
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hormones or surgical techniques, call for greater and not, as 
js too often evident, less discipline before and during their use. 
The early successes were dependent upon the exercise of every 
care and skill; the failures—and they are formidable—are due 
to lack of these precious essentials. They have learnt, no doubt 
due to demands of patients and their relations, that they can 
do anything and everything with the human body, but they 
have not learnt what is so much more important—when it is 
better to leave it alone. 


A Rumble From Below 


By MICHAEL WINNER (Downing College, Cambridge) 


HE sound of a jazz band, loud and irrepressible, cut 
"Tous the drizzle of a Cambridge night and echoed 

round the cobbled corners. In the cellars of the Cam- 
bridge Union, for years a stolid debating society, the be- 
spectacled President presided in red sweater and blue jeans 
over a jiving, breathless throng. And an ever-changing Uni- 
versity had witnessed another change. 

It happened last week when the Union Society’s cellars, 
long inhabited only by bound periodicals, were opened as a 
sort of nightclub. True, Oxford has done much the same thing 
aterm earlier, but Cambridge’s effort was informally different. 
There was no Lady Docker, no evening dress, no formality. 
‘Much more go-ahead really,’ muttered the President. Instead, 
the lights fused, the band turned up half an hour late, and 
everyone had a thoroughly good time. 

But behind the drainpiped wriggling couples a more perman- 
ent metamorphosis was taking shape. Spearhead of the new 
trend is quite simply jazz. It has become so popular among 
University students that the very word ensures success. At 
Cambridge the Jazz Club crams over 500 of its members into 
weekly sessions and turns many more away. Occasional Jazz 
Band Balls, sporting name bands from London cellars, swing 
to capacity crowds at one of the city’s biggest ballrooms. Over 
1,000 people crammed into a recent ball to slow-handclap 
the Proctor when he appeared, and later reach the centre pages 
of a Sunday newspaper. 

Neither is jazz at University confined to dance halls or 
associated exclusively with dances. A local publican found 
an easy way to fill his pub was to have an undergraduate dance 
band play there. No jiving even; but the music packed the 
place with eager-listening students who stood crushed to- 
gether, beer-glass in hand, to hear a spirited, if inarticulate, 
performance. 

And thus it was that the red-brick Union Society fell under 
the onslaught too. ‘We've just got to get more members, as 
we haven’t raised our admission charge since 1890. And as 
jazz is obviously the most popular thing in the University, we 
must have it,’ explained the President. So the walls of the 
table-tennis room have been luridly decorated with jazz bands 
and jiving couples, the shelves containing the archives of 
national publishers covered with red and blue cloth, and three 
chilly rooms converted expertly enough to please the most 
fastidious addict. For the opening, a bearded guest celebrity 
from London played the clarinet, supported by the University 
Jazz Band, which has so many commitments it cannot hope 
to fill them all. With double tickets at two shillings all sold 
out days before the opening, the President firmly turned would- 
be gatecrashers away. Behind him on a seat once used as the 
Front Bench in the Debating Chamber a couple carried on in 
a manner which would normally have raised more than one 
point of order. 
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The only occupant of the room not emulating the semi- 
existentialist dress of the jazz-fiend seemed to be the Union’s 
Chief Clerk, who beamed delightedly at the proceedings from 
his usual dark-grey double-breasted. If there were any Con- 
servative Union members who regretted the invasion, they 
were either converted at the last minute or stayed away. As 
it was, the seventy-odd pounds spent on converting the cellars 
were made back in one night from sale of tickets and drinks. 
Only worry was about complaints from the neighbours. 

As at most Cambridge functions, the men outnumbered the 
women by four to one. And here, perhaps, is one of the clues 
to the current popularity of jazz. It is very much a form of 
music which the undergraduate feels he can listen to without 
actually doing anything. Always the band is faced by four or 
five rows of stolid listeners, who stand drumming their feet— 
seldom in time with the music. Yet they are eager to learn, for 
jive teachers in the city have full timetables. 

Above it all, in the Union Debating Chamber, the Bishop of 
Brentwood was talking on State Education. In the reading 
rooms and lounges of the aged society less agile members 
were reading and lounging—perhaps hoping that the noise 
from below, which shook the building, would be only a tem- 
porary evil. If so, their hopes seem doomed to disappointment. 
For, delighted by the three spacious rooms at his disposal, the 
Secretary of the Cambridge Jazz Club has moved his weekly 
meetings from a small school hall to the Union cellars; and 
the President, working in close conjunction with the Club. 
plans weekly sessions for his members on another day. Jazz 
bands in Cambridge are a valuable commodity indeed. By 
adopting them for his Society, the President of the Union has 
turned them into an institution—unless, possibly, he has turned 
his Debating Society into a jam session! 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


SING of St. David’s College, Lampeter. It is an elegant 
] Georgian Gothic quadrangle at the edge of a little town 
lost among the hills and fields of Cardiganshire. The 
undergraduates in their gowns seen through Tuder arches, 
the professors with their books, the chapel and dining hall, 
the long library of leather-bound volumes, the angle turrets 
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against the sky, the creeper and two old-fashioned lamp pogt 
in the quadrangle, all look like early illustrations to Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays or Dean Farrar. To this, the first university 
in England and Wales to be founded after Oxford and Cam. 
bridge, come those from the remote farms and rectories of the 
country round. Lampeter has long supplied the Church of 
Wales with bishops and other clergy. Here the great Hugh 
Walker was professor of English. The atmosphere of a upi. 
versity as a way of life, with customs of its own such as throw. 
ing halfpennies into a pond in the quad to see whether yoy 
are going to pass your exam or not, and singing hymns round 
that same pond in surplices on a summer evening after chapel, 
makes Lampeter quite different from more modern universities, 
This time last week I lunched there at High Table. Needless 
to say, St. David’s College, like all things beautiful on this 
island, is in jeopardy. It has to raise £100,000 if it is to cop. 
tinue to keep its fees at their present modest rate. 


WILD BEAUTY 


The motor journey I made in low winter sunlight from 
Lampeter through Carmarthen, beloved Brecon and the amaz- 
ing splendours of that wildest and least known of counties, 
Radnorshire, continued the other-world impression. For the 
eighty-nine miles I drove there was hardly any traffic and 
very few miles of telegraph poles, even though I used semi- 
main roads. Golden oaks in steep valleys, hills of extraordinary 
shapes, sudden sunlit bowls of pasture land dotted witp 
orange beech clumps, then brackeny hills with wild ponies 
chasing over them—I had no idea so much wildness and 
undisturbed beauty was left. Even the ugliness of modern 
Welsh villas in places like Builth was tamed by the surround- 
ing majesty, and there were towns like New Radnor and 
Presteigne which took me back to the time when I would most 
like to have lived, that is to say before I was born. 


—AND SPOILED BEAUTY 

A. G. Bradley, the Highway and Byway author, used to 
say that the only county to compare with Devonshire in 
natural beauty was Radnorshire. That comparison no longer 
holds good. Devonshire has allowed more ill-placed specu- 
lative building along its coast and around Exeter, more poles 
and wires and ‘sprinklings of light industry’ than poor, almost 
obliterated Essex or luckless Middlesex. The Devon County 
Council is now intending to allow a large quarry to be cut 
into beautiful open land on Berry Head, Brixham. This will 
be serious for Brixham, whose only open space it is, a loss 
to bird-watchers and botanists and one more merciless scar 
on the wounded face of Devon. 


DEATHS AND ENTRANCES 


I was tempted to buy one of those charming and old 
fashioned insurance tickets against being smashed up by the 
railway when I was at Reading Great Western Station the 
other day. There is a notice by the booking office there 
advertising these policies: ‘Death, £1,000. Total Disable- 
ment and other benefits £5,000.’ Surprising though the ideas 
of this insurance company are about what is beneficial, they 
are not so surprising as the views of the authorities of St. 
Nicholas Church, Worcester, on the human race. I found 
that eighteenth-century church, in the centre of the city, open 
last week, presumably for prayer and meditation. On my way 
out I found a large blackboard facing me, on which this 
was written in chalk: ‘The police are on the watch and YOU 
will be accused of indecency and theft. Take notice of this 
warning and keep out of trouble.’ 
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The Half-Seen World 


reading Maurice Baring’s Lost Lectures and looking out 

of the window at the landscape, which was lit by a pale 
sun. The combination of these two activities put me in mind 
of a letter I once had from Maurice Baring, whom I knew 
only slightly but remember as an enchanting character. I had 
written a book of travel, and he wrote to me praising it, which 
was a kind and encouraging thing to do to a very young author. 
He offered one remonstrance. In my book I had said of a 
certain city that I did not propose to describe its wonders and 
curiosities because they had often been described before. 
Maurice Baring said that this was wrong of me; it did not 
matter how often anything had been described before, because 
no two people saw, let alone interpreted, the same thing in 
the same way. 

It was not perhaps a very profound observation, but it stuck 
in my mind, and ever since I have been interested in the 
different things that different people see. We start, as children, 
by seeing everything, or as much of everything as we can 
take in; and, although it would quickly become rather tiring, 
it would do us all good if we had a child (or a foreigner) as 
our constant companion, for they would always be noticing 
things which we had long ceased to notice or perhaps never 
noticed at all. 


| SPENT most of a long train journey last week alternately 


* * * 


While the train ran through the open countryside, I saw a 
good deal of what there was to see, or at least I flattered 
myself that I did. Had I had that child (or that foreigner) in 
the carriage, I could have answered most of their questions : 
the habits of the buzzard, the economic life-span of the cricket- 
bat willow, the folly—briefly epidemic some seventy years 
ago—of planting Austrian pine, the colouring of a palomino 
horse, the supposed advantages of covering a silage clamp 
with chalk—on most of the phenomena which flitted past the 
window I could have discoursed with reasonable speciousness. 

But whenever civilisation hove in view, I was for practical 
purposes gravelled. 

‘What,’ asks the child, ‘do they make in that factory?’ 

*You can see for yourself, my dear,’ I reply, ‘for the name 
of the establishment is painted in letters six feet high on its 
walls. The premises are those of Messrs. Buckshott and Fair- 
weather (Crucibles) Ltd.’ 

“Yes, but what are crucibles?’ 

‘And in what way,’ asks the foreigner, ‘is this factory 
integrated to the conurbation of the city which we are 
approaching?’ 

‘And is that smoke, or steam, coming out of those chim- 
neys?’ inquires the child. 

I clap my hands petulantly. Both figments vanish. But I am 
forced to realise that, had they not materialised when they did, 
I should for practical purposes not have seen the enormous, 
significant contemporary buildings in which Buckshott, and 
the indefatigable Fairweather, carry on their activities. 

. * oa 

Observe that General inspecting a battalion of infantry. He, 
and the little retinue which follows him slowly round the 
ranks, all appear to be looking, and looking intently, at the 
same things; yet in fact they all see something different. The 
General, if he is a sensible General, looks first into the men’s 
eyes—glazed, slightly defiant or slightly apprehensive, and, 
if it is a cold day, watering. In them he hopes to discover a 
clue to the quality of the battalion, and in this, rather sur- 


prisingly, he is often (in the case of a bad unit, always) 
successful. He has an eye for campaign ribbons, which offer 
the easiest of all conversational openings; and he may have 
got some little fad or hobbyhorse—something to do with the 
correct size of shoulder-titles, or the esthetic shortcomings of 
a faded divisional sign—which he will look for a chance of 
trotting out. ° 

The commanding officer, at his heels, appears to be seeing 
exactly the same things, but in fact the images conveyed to his 
mind come mostly from the middle distance, where several 
small, untoward things are occurring. Two signallers are 
wrestling ominously with the cable of the public address 
system, a wireless in a hut on the up-wind side of the parade 
ground is relaying ‘Family Favourites’ at full blast, the second- 
in-command’s frightful bull-terrier is waddling stertorously 
down from the officers’ mess in quest of its master, and the 
General’s car is not in its allotted place. These are the 
phenomena which engross the commanding officer. 

The regimental sergeant-major’s approach is best described 
as pointilliste. The fleck of shaving soap on the lobe of an 
ear, the safety-catch in a quarter-cock position, the beret 
slightly awry, the thumb not quite in line with the seam of the 
trousers, the tiny macule upon refulgent brass—these are his 
eye-fodder. He is like the kestrel, who hardly sees the corn 
for the field-mice. 

None of these can be said to see more, or less, than any of 
the others; they simply see quite different aspects of the same 
thing. And if they—all trained in the same profession, all 
ostensibly using their eyes at the same time in the same place 
for the same purpose—do not receive identical impressions, 
it is hardly surprising that aimless individualists like us 
deploy our powers of observation in contrasting ways. 

* * ~ 

When you enter a room for the first time, what do you not 
see? I don’t, to begin with, see the carpet (although in the 
unlikely event of the skin of some wild animal being used 
to cover part of the floor, I should probably notice it before 
anything else). Any flowers which the room may contain will 
be for practical purposes invisible to me; and though I should 
certainly take note of any framed photographs, I might easily 
do so without seeing the piano on which they stood. I should 
take an early opportunity of looking out of the windows, but 
it is almost inconceivable that I could tell you afterwards what 
the curtains were made of. I should notice the books but not 
the bookcases; I should not see the wallpaper at all, unless 
it was the old-fashioned, full-blooded kind, on which birds 
of paradise bicker over pomegranates; and it would be roughly 
100—8 against my being aware that the room contained a 
priceless ,orcelain bowl. 

It sounds, as a matter of fact, the sort of room which a 
woman would be better at seeing than a man, for a woman’s 
vision is at its best indoors. Yet even women (or so it often 
seems to men) have their blind spots and miss the obviously 
important things while discerning minutia with great pre- 
cision. It seems, sometimes, almost incredible that a lady 
should notice the dust on the mantelpiece and yet not noti¢ 
that the head hanging over it is a royal; or, meeting a man 
for the first time, should observe that he bites his finger-nails 
but not that he belongs to the I Zingari. 

Still, it all goes to prove my point, which is that we all see 
different things. How much more boring life would be if it 
were otherwise! 
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PROFIT-SHARING 


Sir,—Mr. Nicholas Davenport’s contribution 
to the current discussion on profit-sharing 
would have been more valuable if it had been 
informed. The information that he lacked is 
readily available in the publications of this 
Association. Even a trifling acquaintance with 
the facts might have saved him from the 
assertion that ‘there can be no profit-sharing 
in agriculture, for there are outstandingly 
successful examples of it in the farming in- 
dustry. He might also have avoided the really 
stupid error of quoting as one of his authorities 
‘a pioneer in profit-sharing’ wHOse experience 
reaches back all of seven years, in comparison 
with the ninety-two years of the oldest existing 
profit-sharing firm in Great Britain (with 3,000 
employees) and the many others who came into 
the movement thirty to sixty years ago. 

The truth of the matter is that wherever 
there is a profit, it can be perfectly easily 
shared if the proprietor wants to share it. 
Even in the nationalised industries there might 
well be room, as there was in the statutory 
gas undertakings from 1894 to 1948, for the 
sharing of the gains arising from efficient 
working, which the gas companies never hesi- 
tated to term profit-sharing. Here, again, all 
that is required is the will. 

It would be very interesting to see the evi- 
dence Mr. Davenport has for several other of 
his assertions. I would envy him his close in- 
sight into the minds of ‘the big employers who 
have been misled by false reasoning, and his 
intimate knowledge of the motives of the 
nanagements who have been made by profit- 
haring ‘ill-disposed to price reductions, if I 
thought he was relying on anything more solid 
than his judgement. His cloudy political and 
social grounds for disliking profit - sharing 
need not concern me. His opinions are unlikely 
to be more reliable than the demoffstrably 
false impressions on which he has chosen to 
base them. 

The real value of profit-sharing is not, after 
solid industrial experience during a hundred 
years here and abroad, any more in question. 
As the Industrial Co-Partnership Association 
has been at pains to say for many years, profit- 
sharing is neither a direct incentive nor a 
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substitute for good management; it is not a 
panacea, and it has no special magic of its 
own. Profit-sharing is quite simply the demon- 
stration by management and proprietors that 
their motives are not purely selfish, and a 
natural and unforced opportunity for im- 
proving the understanding on the part of the 
workers of the problems and possibilities of 
the business in which they play an essential 
role.—Y ours faithfully, J. WARD DAW 

Director 


Industrial Co-Partnership Association 


{Mr. Davenport writes: ‘It is a pity that Mr. 
Daw is not as enlightened as he is informed. 
The idea that the surplus net profits which 
remain after compensating the equity capital 
appropriately for the risks undertaken, and 
after ploughing back the amounts required for 
renewal and re-equipment of plant, etc., are 
something to be shared between proprietors 
and employees, like loot, is so indecent that 
the conscience of the nation will in time come 
to reject it absolutely. The community already 
stakes a claim on surplus profits (hence the 
special profits taxes), and will sooner or later 
insist that they are passed on to the consumer 
in lower prices. If managements and pro- 
prietors really want to demonstrate that their 
motives are unselfish, they should raise the 
wages of their employees or lower their selling 
prices, or do something of both. They should 
parade less their profit-sharing self-righteous- 
ness which is so often an exercise for keeping 
prices high!’—Editor, Spectator.] 


‘WITHOUT A HEARER ?”’ 


Sirn,—You were kind enough to publish 
recently an article from me entitled ‘Without a 
Hearer?’ I was naturally interested to see what, 
if any, response this might evoke in your corre- 
spondence columns. On October 28 there were 
two letters. One, agreeing in the main with 
what I had to say, suggested as a remedy the 
shortening of school holidays. This provoked 
further correspondence on November 4. This 
I fear would be no remedy for the ills I tried 
to diagnose—at best it would be a very slight 
palliative: and I doubt whether it is either 
reasonable or desirable, from my knowledge 
of the life school teachers lead in so many of 
our schools. The ‘long’ holidays they enjoy 
seem mainly to be spent in the virtuous atten- 
dance of educational courses provided to assist 
them to do their difficult job better. 

The other letter was written by Mr. Deans, 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. It ended 
with a plea for ‘lucidity—but I confess that 
I did not find this quality in the letter, whose 
main thesis was to me obscure, and so far as 
I could understand it, irrelevant to the issue 
I was trying to raise. 

He claims that the Church is largely respon- 
sible for the evil symptoms I had detected. 
Does he by ‘the Church’ mean, as I suspect he 
does, the clergy (a far too common and quite 
inaccurate use of the word, popular with the 
laity who like to disclaim a responsibility 
which is theirs too)? Or does he mean the 
Church? If the latter, it is no doubt true that, 
since the Industrial Revolution, Church people 
have been much too complacent about social 
evils of all kind—though it is fair to remember 
that nearly all social reforms have in fact 
been initiated by Church people. If the former, 
can he explain how the present lack of 
adequate provision for the leisure needs of 
boys and girls who live in industrial areas, and 
are in especial need because they live in tiny 
overcrowded houses, and because both their 
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parents are usually at work until late in the 
evening, is especially the clergy’s responsj- 
bility? I am sure the clergy will accept their 
share of responsibility for this very real social 
evil—but it is the responsibility of society as 
a whole, of which they are members, is it not? 
What Sunday school teaching or bad 
sermons can have to do with the question | 
am unable to see: nor for that matter the 
proselytism of Dr. Billy Graham (I am care- 
ful you will note to give him his correct title), 
And I am all for experiment being made— 
that is why I wrote the article: but they can 
come to very little unless far more lay people 
will come forward to do social work in our 
slums, and unless the social conscience is made 
much more alive to the spiritual evils for which 
the Industrial Revolution has been and still is 

responsible.—Yours faithfully, 
J. C. VAUGHAN WILKES 


Hunslet Vicarage, Leads, 10 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Sir,—Support for the National Campaign for 
the Abolition of Capital Punishment is in- 
creasing with extraordinary speed. A signifi- 
cant pointer was provided by the debate at 
the Oxford Union on November 3, at which 
Mr. Gerald Gardiner, QC, supported abolition, 
and Mr. Philip Ingress Bell, QC, MP, opposed 
it. The hall can never have been fuller. Extra 
rows of seats were put down and, in spite of 
this, every inch of standing room was packed. 
And there can have been few occasions when 
the majority in favour of a motion has been 
so large. The figures were 378 for, 161 against 
—more than two to one in favour. There was 
a majority of only forty when the same subject 
was debated a couple of years ago. 

Oxford has shown that she can be the home 
of winning, as well as of lost, causes.—Yours 
faithfully, VICTOR GOLLANCZ 

Chairman 
14 Henrietta Street, London, WC2 


RINGS 


Sir,—In your issue of October 21 you stated 
that there was a ‘knock’ of £50,000 after the 
recent sale at Ashburnham Place. As Agent fo! 
the Trustees of the Ashburnham Settled Estates 
I arranged that sale. It was entrusted to a very 
eminent firm of London auctioneers, who were 
able to secure quite exceptional publicity for 
it. Many thousand people attended the view. 
and a large number left bids. At the sale there 
were more than 250 buyers, including a high 
proportion of private collectors, for less than 
900 lots. We received full and adequate advice 
from the auctioneers as to reserves and such 
lots as seemed to need it were adequately 
protected. 

The proceeds of the sale considerably ex- 
ceeded our expectations. Both the auctioneers 
and the vendors are fully convinced that there 
was no ‘knock’ of any substantial nature at all 
at this sale. I think, in so far as your article 
implied otherwise, that it was unfair to those 
responsible for arranging the sale. — Yours 
faithfully, RICHARD BICKERSTETH 
Estate Office, Ashburnham, Battle 


[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s 
Notebook.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE NAME’S THE SAME 

Sir,—Reviewing my novel, The Primrose Patii 
Isabel Quigly refers to my ‘respectable literar\ 
antecedents.’ Lest this be misunderstood, may 
I make it clear, out of fairness to Mr. E. M. 
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Forster and the shade of Dickens’s biographer, 
that I am neither relative nor descendant of 
these distinguished men? 

I venture also to add that I am more pleased 
by Miss Quigly’s allowance of a remote com- 
parison with Balzac, than worried by her 
remark that I write ‘thunderingly badly’ for 
Balzac’s style has always been faulted thus by 
some of the more academic critics. I can only 
say that I would be delighted to think I could 
ever write half as badly as he did!—Yours 
faithfully, PETER FORSTER 
35 Albany Street, Regents Park, NW1 


MR. BUTLER’S BUDGET 

Sir,—Sir Angus Watson says that he grants 
the intention of Mr. Butler’s Budget is to 
enforce reduced spending by our citizens. One 
presumes that this statement is not meant to 
be taken as it stands. Most citizens will cer- 
tainly continue to spend the same amount 
in toto, except those who spend more drawn 
from increased wages or past savings. 

Surely, the point is that everyone will not 
spend less as a whole, but will get less for 
their money—whereby Mr. Butler will save 
on imports of manufactured goods, and induce 
higher exports of home manufacturers, who 
would not otherwise sell their output. (If this 
is correct and Sir Angus’s toper gives up 
drinking, so that his wife can buy as many 
saucepans as before, then presumably the old 
soak defeats Mr. Butler’s object?) 

But might I (uninstructed as I am) now 
ask how this further home-devaluation of the 
pound will ultimately help the citizens of this 
country? 

If the money raised by this Budget goes in 
some way to increase the value of the pound 
abroad, on a lasting basis, then I may hope 
that imported goods will be cheaper, and that 
what I lose on the present swings I shall more 
than recover on future roundabouts. But are 
such hopes justified? They never have been 
since the war. Moreover, are we at all sure 
that this additional money will not be used 
(directly or indirectly) for something that will 
become another permanent drain on our 
individual resources?—Yours faithfully, 


GORDON BLIGH 
The White House, Pelynt, Cornwall 
* 


Sm,—Sir Angus Watson starts his letter in 
your issue of November 4 with a question. 
He wants to be reassured that the Chancellor's 
new taxes will ‘spread the burden among all 
individual citizens.’ He then goes on to suggest 
that this object would have been better 
achieved if additional taxes had been.imposed 
on ‘the £2,000 million of waste expenditure 
incurred on drink, betting and tobacco.’ The 
logic of this argument is obscure. Do drinkers, 
smokers and punters not wear clothes or sweep 
floors or use telephones? Whatever the case 
may be for taxing items in which some people 
indulge, such a tax cannot spread the burden 
more equally than taxing necessities that all 
must buy. 

Sir Angus then asks why these items have 
been omitted, Perhaps it was because the taxes 
on alcohol and tobacco and the indirect tax 
on pools betting (via the postal order 
poundage) are already so great that the Chan- 
cellor fears a diminution in the return if the 
tax is increased. 

It seems clear that what really worries Sir 
Angus is not the inequality of the burden but 
the exemption (as if they were really exempt!) 
of ‘wasteful’ expenditure from tax. Does he 


never relax and enjoy himself? With a book 
perhaps, or an opera, an occasional game of 
chess or bridge or golf? Others prefer a drink, 
a smoke or a flutter. Money spent on what 
people enjoy is not wasted, whatever objec- 
tions there may be to some forms of 
enjoyment, 

Sir Angus seems to have fallen for the 
fallacy of utility, the fallacy of supposing that 
only what is useful is worth while and ought 
to be produced, But, as Pericles pointed out to 
the Athenians, we work for the sake of leisure. 
There is no point in producing dreary, useful 
things like washing machines, power stations 
and telephones except that they enable people 
to spend more time and money on useless 
things like art, music, literature, conversation, 
scandal, drink, tobacco and betting. No doubt 
it is necessary that all our enjoyments should 
be taxed; but we have not, I hope, sunk so 
deep into the Paternal State as to approve the 
use of fiscal measures for directing our 
expenditure on pleasure into this or that 
channel. Taxes on drink are not the appro- 
priate remedy for alcoholism. 

Incidentally how does Sir Angus know that 
every family in Newcastle, including children 
and abstainers, spends 28s. 6d. a week on 
alcohol? How do the children get it? How do 
the abstainers get rid of it?—Yours faithfully, 


Pp. H. NOWELL-SMITH 
Trenance, Newquay, Cornwall 


OXFORD DIVIDED 


Sir,—It is only out of personal respect for the 
Dean of Christ Church that I am replying to 
Mr. Blake's letter of last week. The Oxford 
press reported the Dean as having appealed for 
the support of Christ Church Members of 
Parliament at the annual dinner of Christ 
Church old members in June; and it was surely 
natural to think that on such an occasion he 
spoke on behalf of his College. The College 
cannot expect to be immune from criticism 
because its spokesman is temporarily away. But 
if I was wrong, and the Dean was voicing only 
his personal views, then I was clearly guilty 
of the bad manners of which Mr. Blake accuses 
me and I am genuinely sorry. 

But I suspect that if the Dean were here he 
would tell Mr. Blake not to be ‘downright 
silly’ and remind him that use of the Dean’s 
personal views as an argument was made not 
by me but by Mr. Blake.—Yours faithfully, 

G. E. F. CHILVER 
The Queen's College, Oxford 


THE PURE IN HEART 

Sir,—There. must be a great many people who 
have read Six Against Tyranny (by Inge 
Scholl) who have felt that we in this country, 
ought to pay some tribute to those very valiant 
young people who were beheaded in 1943 for 
trying to rescue Germany. Perhaps a fund 
might be raised in our universities to found a 
memorial scholarship. 

The suggestion I want to make is that the 
sacrifice made by those young ‘eccentrics’ is 
unique in all history, and that it may have been 
a turning point which we are in danger of 
missing. They must have known that the odds 
were ten million to one against them, but they 
took the risk deliberately—perhaps they were 
looking ten or twenty years ahead. They were 
certainly not fools —the leaflets they wrote 
showed very high intelligence—and there was 
no sign at all of hysteria. There was no 
religious ecstasy, no impulsiveness, and the 
sacrifice was not the same as that made when 
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a man lays down his life for his friend, 
resistance was not against an invader, so ther 
was no patriotic fervour. They were not hi 
placed, or in authority with troops behing 
them; there was no great rising to SUPport 
them, no surging spirit of revolt to carry them 
forward. It is quite clear, therefore, that the 
courage of these five men and Sophie Scho 
was of a very high order indeed, and perha 
unique. And it seems certain that the source of 
their courage was pure love of freedom. If tha 
is so, it is possible that these students lighted 
a candle in Munich which will burn as long a 
the one lighted in Oxford just 400 years ago 
It might even prevent another war. If tha 
seems doubtful and too much to hope for, this 
much is certain: that in ali ‘the white radiang 
of Eternity’ there can be no brighter flame— 
Yours faithfully, R. L. KITCMING 


Wetherby, Yorkshire 


THE SCHOLAR AS CRITIC 


Smr,—I do not think we ought to accept Mr, 
Amis’s belief that W. P. Ker was ‘hostile of 
contemptuous’ to ‘modernity’ without weigh. 
ing the evidence of the preface to his address 
as President of the English Association in 1916, 
This long passage was omitted when the lecture 
—the famous one on the eighteenth century— 
was reprinted, so no wonder it is now forgotten, 
It was prompted by the death of Henry James, 
and it describes him as ‘that most subtle mind’ 
If we were to limit ourselves to a single phrase 
in description of James it would be hard to 
improve on Ker’s.—Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 
Birkbeck College (University of London), 

Malet Street, WC1 
* 


Sir,—I hesitate to criticise one who is an 
epoch-making novelist, a brilliant poet, a 
modern-minded lecturer and critic, but I feel 
that Mr. Amis has been a bit too generous to 
Ker. I used to attend Ker’s lectures and was 
simple enough to find them interesting. I even 
took notes and sometimes asked a question, 
I now know that as Ker was a scholar and 
born too soon to see the Eliot light, his lectures 
can have been any good,’ When I am dazzled 
by the ‘verbal dexterity’ of Mr. Amis and his 
set I still turn sometimes to Ker’s ‘chitchat.’] 
enjoy it in my senile nostalgia, but isn’t Mr. 
Amis nodding a bit when he finds two penetrat- 
ing remarks sticking out of an ‘incoherent 
account’? 

I notice Mr. Amis’s playful term for Ker. 
May I ask what they call him in Swansea?— 
Yours faithfully, R. A. AUTY 
Posiers, Preston Avenue, Faversham, 


The Spectator 
NOVEMBER 13, 1830 


VOTE BY BALLOT 


At the Kent meeting on Saturday last, Lord 
WINCHELSEA said he would oppose the vote by 
ballot, because he hoped to God the day would 
never come when an Englishman should be 
deprived of the privilege of appearing at 4 
public meeting and voting against him if he 
pleased. 

It seems to be forgotten, by all who talk 
after this fashion about the independence of 
Englishmen, that there is no such thing m 
existence, nor ever can be in respect of the 
lower ranks of Englishmen; that this face-to- 
face defiance of a landlord or a master, which 
is so much extolled, never was practised, and 
never will be practised under any system 
that of ballot. 
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Contemporary Arts 


Art 


Moore AND SPENCER 


Tus month brings exhibitions by two of our 
most distinguished and controversial artists: 
the one, Henry Moore, who has, since the war, 
gained an international reputation such as no 
other English artist has enjoyed during his life- 
time; the other, Stanley Spencer, who, at the 
age of sixty-four, would be regarded by many 
as an eccentric and essentially local painter, 
only to be understood, let alone appreciated, 
by 2n English public. Moore’s work has been 
interpreted, discussed, analysed, by a host of 
critics. A second monumental volume on his 
art is about to appear, and his ideas on sculp- 
ture are well known. Spencer can reasonably 
begin his delightful, revealing introduction to 
the catalogue of the Tate Gallery exhibition, 
‘At last I can say my say about my painting.” 
Moore’s art demonstrates many of the most 
sacred orthodoxies of twentieth-century art. 
Spencer, quite without deliberation, I believe, 
is in fact the more nonconformist of the two, 
and has persuaded me that he is, besides, the 
more original artist. These three shows—for 
there are also Spencer drawings at the Arts 
Council—deserve the most detailed attention, 
but I can only comment upon one element in 
the work. 

Moore's latest exhibition, like the last, 
demonstrates the two significant changes which 
his sculpture has undergone since the North- 
ampton Madonna and the three figures in 
Battersea Park—his readiness now to model 
as well as carve, and his present habit of ex- 
perimenting in a greater range of style than 
was his custom in the Thirties. The show is 
dominated by two large works—one in wood, 
Upright Exterior and Interior Forms; one in 
bronze, Reclining Exterior Form—both of 
which develop themes familiar to those who 
know his earlier sculpture. Both display his 
admirable craftsmanship and the fertility of 
his sculptural ideas, but both seem to me op- 
pressively inert. The surfaces have a marvel- 
lous refinement and the cavernous interiors 
offer something of the mystery of natural 
caves, but the surfaces are not tense with an 
inner vitality, the interior spaces not alive as 
they should be. These weaknesses, which have 
always been apparent in his sculpture, are 
shown in the very early life drawings which 
are also on view. No one can deny that these 
have that powerful solidity, that sense of the 
third dimension, upon which Moore has always 
insisted; but it is the elementary solidity of a 
pebble rather than the exciting vitality of other 
natural forms, plants or crystals, or, indeed, the 
human figure. In this respect he is inferior to 
many other contemporary sculptors whose 
reputation is not so great and who are far 
less adventurous in their technical experiments 
or their imagery. In this respect, too, his work 
is far less impressive or affecting than the best 
paintings of Spencer. The immensely detailed 
surface of Spencer’s pictures, his often rootless 
and uninspired distortions, the dryness of his 
paint, cannot disguise the deep-seated energy 
of his forms. As the painter himself is only 
too ready to admit, his vision has been inter- 
mittent and often incomplete; but when he is 
possessed by ‘joy’—the word he uses to 
describe the condition in which his finest works 
have been produced—then his paintings have 


a poetry and a humanity unexcelled in twenti- 
eth-century English art. When the work is not 
inspired, it may be grotesque and frequently 
unpleasant, but even then he never loses his 
power to feel into the physical structure and 
presence of the human figure. Even his 
intensely literal landscapes and portraits, in 
the context of the present exhibition, seem 
more distinguished than they have appeared 
on other occasions; they are more exciting 
than the: similar exercises in facsimile by 
Lucien Freud, for their design is more inter- 
esting and they are not so consciously in- 
scrutable. It is this essential gift of empathy 
which will, I believe, ultimately place Spencer 
above Moore, for the latter has always seemed 
to feel most powerfully into his material and 
its associations—and that, in the long run, is 
not enough. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Music 


ERNST MariscuHka’s film (English version by 
Robert Flaherty) of Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion, now showing in morning performances 
at the Academy Cinema, is one more proof 
that for films of musical works cinematic 
imagination is more important than musical 
piety. Musically, this is a travesty of Bach's 
work, but it is an honourable and admirable 
film, illustrating the narrative with an imagina- 
tively devised sequence of shots of scenes and 
details from medizval and later paintings of 
the life of Christ, well chosen, and beautifully 
photographed by Vaclav Vich. There are some 
lapses of taste and judgement, among them the 
affected variety of the lettering for the frag- 
ments shown on the screen from (or oc- 
casionally, and jarringly, not from) the Gospel 
text, which are unnecessary and do not satisfy- 
ingly fulfil their evident function of resting 
the eye. And when the betrayal approaches, 
a shadow of the cross falls across the page 
with a sentimental irony that makes the lip 
curl. But with these exceptions, the film is so 
fascinating and exciting to look at, almost 
throughout, that the musical violation of the 
original, and the other musical faults, can be, 
if not excused or ignored, at least borne. The 
score is much knocked about, and the sound 
recording, at the press show, was very erratic 
(although the scarcely audible super-pianississi- 
mos were probably a faithful realisation, not 
of Bach’s intentions, but of Karajan’s inter- 
pretation, for they are one of his favourite 
affectations in any kind of music). The sing- 
ing is mostly very good, although it is a pity, 
and surely also unnecessary for the best-known 
story ever set to music, that the German 
soloists should have been forced for this ver- 
sion to torture their voices with English 
words, inevitably with heavy foreign accents. 
But the greatest pity is that while the director 
was about it he did not do the work with the 
same musical fidelity as was brought to the 
recent film of Don Giovanni. Fidelity need 
not, as it did there, exclude imaginative cine- 
matic treatment, and Marischka’s style of 
treatment here could easily have been sus- 
tained for, and itself sustained, an audience's 
interest in a complete, unmutilated musical 
version. If we cannot have both, though, 
better imagination on the screen than fidelity 
on the sound-track. This is much the more 
enjoyable of the two works, and I for one, 


' hs. 





despite the offence to my ears, shall Certainly 
have another three-and-sixpence worth to feast 
my eyes on it again. 

COLIN MASON 


Cinema 


STorM Over THE Nite. (Odeon, Marble Arch,) 
——QueEN Bee. (Leicester Square.}— 
MisTeER Roserts. (Warner.) 

A. E. W. Mason’s famous novel The Four 

Feathers has been adapted for the screen by 

R. C. Sherriff under the title of Storm Over the 

Nile and under the direction of Terence Young 

and Zoltan Korda. This story of a cowardly 

son of a’ military family who resigns his com- 
mission on the eve of his regiment’s departure 
for Kitchener’s Sudan, who receives four 
feathered emblems of his shame, who repents 
and goes secretly to Egypt, there to disguise 
himself as a tribesman and perpetrate a series 
of courageous deeds, is one of the best adven- 
ture stories in the world, and almost a ‘natural,’ 
one would say, for the cinema. This film, how- 
ever, like the curate’s egg, can be divided into 
two parts, the perfect and the addled. On the 
perfect side are the scenes of action, the battles 
between hordes of dervishes and thin khaki 
squares of British soldiers, the desert rescue of 

a sunblinded Laurence Harvey by the hero, 

Anthony Steele, the escape from Omdurman 

prison. These are truly magnificent. The dia- 

logue, on the other hand, striving perhaps to 
be contemporary, is so exaggeratedly flat, so 
triumphantly couched in understatements, in 
clipped Army phrases bereft of pronouns and 
demonstrative adjectives, not to mention ulti- 
mate g’s, it jangles as does all parody. But, still, 
there is not much talking to be done, and for 
large portions of the film one is swept up in 

a fever of excitement. The acting is in reliable 

hands. Mr. Harvey gives a really agonising 

interpretation of blindness and delirium, James 

Robertson Justice and Michael Hordern growl 

in the traditional but wholly imaginary manner 

of generals, Mary Ure weeps sensitively, Ian 

Carmichael provides the silly-ass motif. Mr. 

Steele, perhaps a trifle old for his part, looks 

miserable all the time, but then he is never in 

very happy circumstances. 
* 

‘Her plot hath many changes, but Joan 
Crawford herself hath not. The long, wrinkling 
years have simply skirted her, and she remains 
as ever she was, exceedingly handsome, very 
intense, an extremely good dramatic actress 
and as humourless as an obituary notice. In 
her latest film she is Queen Bee in a hive ot 
particularly effete southerners whom she stings 
and paralyses one after the other to suit her 
pleasure. Elegant, her great eyes blazing under 
heavy mink eyebrows, her firm jaw squared 
for battle, she drives Barry Sullivan to drink, 
Betsy Palmer to suicide, John Ireland to mur- 
der, and Lucy Marlow to bitter disenchant- 
ment. It is all highly incredible, this transmu- 
tation of the apian into the human, and yet it 
is so admirably acted and Ranald MacDougall 
has directed it with such honeyed smoothness 
one is perfectly content to watch the silly 
solemn bees bumbling heavily from one 
tragedy to the next. 

The film of the play of the book Mister 
Roberts reminds us once again that there is 
nothing so mysterious, so foreign to an 
Englishman as the US Navy. The dramatised 
US Navy, of course, for by no stretch of the 
imagination could it be believed that the col- 
lection of neurotic, crazy, drunk, over-sexed 
or infantile sailors offered from time to time 
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for our entertainment could make an effective 
war arm. Or could they? Mister Roberts's mad 
martinet captain is James Cagney, who is sur- 
prisingly poor. Jack Lemmon is the girl-chaser 
(incidentally, he is also in charge of Laundry 
and Morale), William Powell is the Doc, and 
a.gaggle of rorty, sentimental, undisciplined 
clowns are the crew. As a farce very good, but 
Henry Fonda's acting is so fine that we are 
compelled to believe that someone somewhere 
has taken this thing seriously. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Television and Radio 


Tue BBC Television Service offered one of its 
very best social-survey-type programmes last 
week (Special Enquiry: ‘Britain’s Teenagers’) 
and the most fascinating new radio play in a 
twelvemonth (Zorin’s The Guests, on Sound) 
also came out of the Older Establishment. In 
a period otherwise overweighted by the BBC 
with Nostalgia—which could be classified as 
‘legitimate’ (the Armistice Day ceremonies) and 
‘lugubrious’ (Scrapbook for 1905, on Sound) 
—and by ITV with uninspired and uncomfort- 
able lunacy, these two fine efforts shone like 
a Whole consecution of candelabra in a radio 
and TV world otherwise given over to gloom 
and idiocy. 

The Teenagers survey attempted a wholly 
serious examination of a disquieting problem 
by picking five ‘cases,’ and by devious and 
subtle means getting them and their parents 
and friends to spell out their stumbling and 
shapeless but convincing views on why the 
Younger Generation seems to be out of touch 
with such matters as self-respect, discipline, 
social responsibility. (Did someone say, ‘The 
New Elizabethans’?) The methods used were 
excellent, masses of tape-recordings and filmed 
scenes were boiled down to provide the gist of 
the cases’ ideas and attitudes; visually, these 
shots of street-gatherings, suburban—and more 
exotic——parties, domestic interiors, etc., were 
ruthlessly realistic in their revelations of—and 
one says it regretfully—these half-baked boys 
and girls who want adult rewards and respon- 
sibilities without yet being aware of any of 
those thousand-and-one Facts of Life each of 
which is as important as the one they already 
know—the one about the difference between 
a Boy and a Girl. If these backgrounds and 
circumstances are correct, then the Special En- 
quiry puts the blame—whether deliberately or 
otherwise—where it belongs; i.e., squarely on 
the shoulders of parents who have brought up 
non-discipline-conscious children. 

The Guests was a filty-tifty success-failure; 
in form and dialogue it was overweighted with 
a pathos and a nostalgia that seemingly are 
relics of Chekhov, and the characters were 
rough-hewed out of the solid blocks of the 
nineteenth-century Russian novelists’ gallery of 
rogues and saints. Its story of a bumptious, 
crass official getting hoist with his own petard 
was worked out with the subtlety of a Vic- 
torian melodrama in which golden curls and 
black whiskers respectively identify hero and 
villain; in this respect its dialogue was hirsute 
as an Amazonian forest. Yet its primary in- 
terest as a social document (and what else can 
a contemporary Russian play be?) was in 
openly telling that officialdom can be as stupid, 
corrupt and venal in Russia as elsewhere. 
Despite its thin production (lack of significant 
silences, inadequate backgrounds), its chief 
players managed to make a modern Russian 
scene—which few of us can ever hope to ex- 
perience—vivid and convincing. Its additional 
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panache was the fact that it has been con- 
demned by the Union of Soviet Writers as a 
‘bad’ play on a contemporary theme. 

Panels, trusts, teams, on both TV services 
seem to have been suffering collectively, both 
from their own spiritual indigestion and the 
extreme woodenness—to use the kindest word 
—wof their questioners and interviewed victims. 
ITV surely made a record ‘low’ with last Sun- 
day’s 4 p.m. programme on Other People, but 
gave some compensation with the curiously 
exciting, and moving, finale of Double Your 
Money, in which the aspirant to the jackpot of 
£1,000-odd, Mr. Somerset Fry, consented to 
call it a day at his semi-final; nobody ever won, 
in public at any rate, a cheque for £500 with 
such graciousness and charm. Harry Secombe 
in a vignette on BBC TV revealed exactly why 
The Goon Show is in danger of ceasing to be 
the best sound-radio feature in existence; too 
much of its humour is of a visual kind and the 
pace of recent shows has suffered because the 
listener-audience is sacrificed to the studio- 
audience, which is permanently in a state of 
screaming but show-stopping hysteria. 

A. V. COTON 


Theatre 


THe Winter’s Tate. By William: Shakespeare. 
(Old Vic.) 

I TAKE it that the only really satisfactory way 
of playing The Winter's Tale is as an elaborate 
masque. To attempt it as comedy or even as 
farce is not quite right; the fantasy is missing 
in the one and the pure poetry in the other. 
Judged by this standard the Old Vic produc- 
tise just missed coming off. The ritual atmo- 
sphere. though present in the moments when 
Father Time was doing his stuff and in the last 
scene where the statue comes alive, was not 
sustained. In particular I felt that the country 
scenes were not Arcadian enough—there was a 
deal too much knock-about humour and Zena 
Walker missed Perdita’s flower speech (not 
altogether her fault this, but due to a wrong 
convention). However, the production had its 
successes. John Neville’s Autolycus, for ex- 
ample. This is extremely difficult to play. It is 
the only part in Shakespeare about which I 
have absolutely no ideas as to how I should 
like to see it played, and I fancy that we can 
no longer even visualise the kind of lunatic at 
large, Who seems to have formed the basis for 
this sort of character in the Elizabethan drama. 
Mr. Neville managed to make him convincing, 
while playing down the scatty side of the part. 
presenting us with an Elizabethan wide boy, 
whose picking up of trifles was as skilful a 
piece of pickpocketing as I have seen. Success- 
ful, too, were Charles Gray and Paul Rogers 
as Polixenes and Leontes, while Margaret 
Rawlings made a very finished study of 
Paulina, 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 

* 

LA PLUME DE MA TANTE. (Garrick Theatre.) 
Goop, clean fun is surely the last notion we 
associate with the idea of a French revue, and 
in most respects this charming entertainment 
differs utterly from both the modern big-scale 
London revue with a French title, and from 
the native product on view around the Grands 
Boulevards. The team, mostly French, some 
English, led by M. Robert Dhery, burst into 
a comprehensible but usually entirely mislead- 
ing English, or use a line of patter in easily 
heard Anglo-French. Few of the scenes or 
sketches are original—that would be asking 
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too much of any revue today—but their treat- 
ment is; in most numbers, whether a duet, a 
strip-tease, an over-earnest ballet, some slight 
accident happens, or—more devastatingly— 
appears to be about to happen. M. Dhery, the 
pivot of the piece, offers inconsequential intro- 
ductions or explanations, and then leaves the 
team to do their damnedest, with infinitely 
funny results most of the time. 

The cast rely on such sound attributes as 
an ability to mime, to use gesture significantly, 
to clown dexterously and without fuss; the 
singers can sing, the dancers can dance and are 
properly pulchritudinous. We have an impres- 
sion of watching a team of willing but absent- 
minded zanies, willing to make us laugh but 
not ready to burst blood-vessels in the attempt. 
and the seeming casualness of it all gives extra 
point to the fun. The songs don’t quite turn 
out as you expect, the ballets are unlike any 
others you ever saw, there is some controlled 
knockabout comedy with a piano, a collapsible 
house, a swing, a real horse; there is strip- 
tease (real and incidental) and a public con- 
venience—and absolutely no dirt; it’s unique! 

A. v.C. 


Song 


I] love my love with cups of tea 

I drink her health in wine 

but when she says she'll come to me 
and quite informally be mine 


I want to know the reason why 
she'll give herself so free 

and if the murmur in her eye 
is love’s sincerity 


or if it is but half a tear 

or half a grain of lust 

(pity’s price would be too dear 
and lust’s too cheap a cost). 


I do not guess thé reason why 
my love will come to me 
I have forgotten that some lie 
but some quite suddenly 


will love their loves with actual hearts 
and dust their eyes with light 
will want to share their separate parts 
and join their separate night. 


ANTHONY BAILEY 


Poem and Message 


Out on the tormented midnight sea 
your sails are blown in jeopardy. 
Gales of grief and terrors force 

you trom the spirit’s chartered course. 


But, in the storm, lighthouses mark 
rocks of dangers in the dark, 

so from this shore of cold I write 
tiny flashes in the Night. 


Words of safety, words of love, 
a beacon in the dark to save 
you from the catastrophic sea 
and navigate you home to me. 


Dear, vague as a distant star, I, 

in the huge Night's amorphous lie 
find one small and Juminous truth 
of which our usual love was proof. 


And I call your name as loud as I can 
and give you all the light Ll am. 


DANNIE ABSE 





BOOKS 


The Mind of Autolycus 


By JOHN WAIN 


HIS novel,* or rather this opening fragment of what was 

evidently going to be a long episodic narrative, has a 

quality that I can only call ‘Shakespearean.’ Its main 
object, as I see it, is to provide an answer to the question that 
arises when one thinks of a really accomplished trickster, the 
sort of person who turns swindling into an art. How is it that 
with all his cleverness he is not clever enough to realise that 
swindling is a silly thing to take up for a living? Endowed 
with gifts that lift him far out of the common ruck, why does 
he lack that last little gift of perspective, the ability to find 
something worth using his talents for? It is no accident, by 
the way, that the man in the street usually takes much the 
same attitude towards artists; their troubles cannot be real 
ones, for if they were they could be solved by the simple 
expedient of giving up art; the average business man, though 
he is usually too polite to say so, thinks in his innermost heart 
that Schubert, for instance, was a clever chap to be able to 
write such nice songs, but he was still not clever enough to 
get himself a square meal and live at a good address, so this 
proves that he wasn’t very clever after all. Mann has dealt 
with the problem of what makes the artist tick in Tonio 
Kroger, and it is not such a long step (though in terms of 
time it took him long enough to make it) to dealing with the 
related problem of what makes the con. man tick. The lawyer 
who asked Whistler how he had the face to charge 500 guineas, 
or whatever it was, for a painting that only took him two hours 
to do, was treating the artist as a rather ambitious type of 
swindler; it couldn’t be anything but absurd that anyone should 
pay him this price for so little working-time. In Felix Krull 
Mann has reversed this process by treating the confidence 
man as a rather ambitious type of artist, just as helpless in the 
half-nelson of his talent, just as powerless to resist the de- 
mands of his turbulent soul. What I mean is this. Everyone 
who has contemplated the mind of a great artist has felt, at 
some point, the man’s helplessness; his genius leads him by 
the nose, making him choose an original path when he would 
probably much prefer to be a mediocrity and make money 
and keep in with the right people. And so it is with Felix 
Krull. Although he never ceases to congratulate himself, 
although he narrates his adventures to the accompaniment of 
a ceaseless clatter of high-pitched self-praise (‘I should have 
to be a fool or a hypocrite to pretend that | am of common 
stuff, and it is therefore in obedience to truth that I repeat that 
I am of the finest clay’), we feel, beneath it all, his utter lack 
of choice in the matter. He is superbly gifted, but with 
‘ambiguous gifts, as what gods give must be.’ An attractive 
appearance, a sensitive ear, a rapid mind, a gambler’s intui- 
tion, boundless resilience—he has every item in the charlatan’s 
fatal equipment. 

Such a character seldom has an easily located centre, but 
Mann has provided Felix with one truly central trait—a pas- 
sion for escaping from his own identity. As a child, being 
pushed out in his pram, he would take it into his head that he 
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was the Kaiser: *. . . I would draw down my mouth as far 
as I could so that my upper lip was unnaturally lengthened 
and would blink my eyes slowly until the strain and the 
strength of my emotion made them redden and fill with tears, 
Overwhelmed by a sense of my age and dignity, I would sit 
silent in my little wagon, while my nurse was instructed to 
inform all we met who I was, since I should have taken any 
disregard of my fancy much amiss. “I am taking the Kaiser 
for a drive,” she would announce, bringing the flat of her 
hand to the side of her head in an awkward salute, and every. 
one would pay me homage.’ Later he would pretend to be a 
young prince, retreating into this fantasy and living in it for 
a day at a time. His godfather, an artist, used him as a model 
and praised his gift for melting gracefully into any kind of 
historical costume and setting. ‘ “He’s a natural costume boy,” 
he would say.’ This tendency was finally converted into a 
permanent feature of the boy’s character at a performance by 
a matinée-idol of the day, whose debonair grace so impressed 
Felix that when his father took him round to the star’s dressing. 
room for an introduction, it was no disillusion to find him 
sallow, vulgar and covered with disgusting pustules; on the 
contrary, the discovery prompted Felix to tell himself: ‘It was 
the devotion and drive of his heart towards that yearning 
crowd [i.e., the audience] that made him skilful in his art; and 
if he bestows on them the joy of life and they satiate him with 
their applause for doing so, is not that a mutual fulfilment, a 
meeting and marriage of his yearning and theirs?’ 


+ * s 


And it is this central preoccupation with the switching of 
identities—with disguise in its deeper sense—that prompted 
me, in the first place, to call Felix Krull ‘Shakespearean.’ For, 
of course, disguise is the theme to which Shakespeare comes 
back again and again: his tragic heroes feign madness or go 
‘out of their minds’ in earnest, their faithful retainers assume 
disguises so as to stay near them, their buffoons take over the 
role of counsellor and sage; in his comedies, girls dress as 
pages, twins are mistaken for each other, and no matter how 
contrived and stagey the action appears, the shock of recog- 
nition, when it comes, has all the essential feeling of truth. 
Everywhere in his work the principle of disguise is active: 
statues come to life, a queen falls in love with an ass, one girl 
takes another’s place in the bed of a man who has blackmailed 
her (as Mr. Empson tersely remarks, ‘No man in an Eliza- 
bethan play can tell one woman from another in the dark.’). 
In this world Felix Krull would have been at home, and he 
is the only character in modern literature that | have come 
across of whom one could say as much. His life consists of 
a series of trapeze-swings from one identity to another, and 
all he needs to keep him happy is to be allowed to keep 
swinging. At rock-bottom, with neither money nor prospects, 
he gets a job as a lift-boy in a Paris hotel; the manager feels 
that his real name, Felix, is too up-stage, and orders him to 
be known as Armand; he is delighted. A rich nit-wit, in love 
with an actress, is ordered by his parents to take a trip round 
the world to get the nonsense out of his system. In despair at 
leaving his mistress, he has a brainwave—Felix shall go 
instead. Equipped with a borrowed identity and a letter of 
credit, Felix sets off. In the train, for the first time, he thinks 
over the implications of the thing: 

My soul was filled with a dream-like ease, but it would be 
a mistake to think that my satisfaction sprang solely or even 
predominantly from the fact that | was now so very dis- 
tinguished a person. No, it was the change and renewal of 
my worn-out self, the fact that | had been able to put off the 
old Adam and slip on a new, that gave me such a sense of 
fulfilment and happiness. I was struck, though, by the fact 
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that in this change of existence there was not simply delightful 
refreshment but also a sort of emptying out of my inmost being— 
that is, I had to banish from my soul all memories that belonged 
to my no longer valid past. As I sat there, I had ceased to have 
any right to them—which was certainly no loss. My memories! 
It was no loss whatever that they were no longer mine. 

This is the mind of Autolycus. To call the book Shakespearean 
is not, of course, to say that Mann had more than a splinter of the 
Shakespearean sensibility and power, but that splinter was evi- 
dently genuine, and this splendid book is the proof of it. 


The Shallow End 


RussIAN Howipay. By Allan Chappelow. (Harrap, 18s.) 
ANOTHER ROAD TO SAMARKAND. By Patrick Sergeant. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 16s.) 
THE SOVIET UNION AFTER STALIN. By Héléne and Pierre Lazareff. 
(Odhams, 16s.) 

In A recent review I divided books on the Soviet Union into those 
by political defectors, by former inmates of labour camps, by 
diplomats, by journalists and by pro-Soviet ‘delegates.’ We will 
now have to add another category: the genuine tourist. Mr. 
Chappelow was a member of the first embryonic development in 
this direction, travelling, on a track well worn by the feet of 
hundreds of delegations, with a party of twenty-six students (inci- 
dentally no special indulgence towards the student-author seems 
indicated, as he turns out to be in his mid-thirties). The fact that, 
if we stretch things a little, his may be thus thought of as the first 
of the post-war tourist books is the only thing that can possibly 
be said in its favour. The main objection is simply that he writes 
very badly, and is almost uniformly dull and pretentious. And he 
fills in lavishly with information given him by Soviet officials, 
and historical and topographical information apparently copied 
straight out of the encyclopedia. (The Children’s Encyclopedia, 
at that: ‘The word “Tsar” simply means Cesar, by the way, 
denoting an all-powerful ruler and emperor.’) Having seen 
scientists at play in the social and political field one can but 
laugh hollowly when he claims as a qualification the fact that he 
‘had a university science degree which involved some training in 
impartial observation and investigation.’ It must be rare for a 
trained investigator not to bother to brief himself properly on the 
material already available. He is particularly silly in providing 
generalisations on labour camps and exile to Siberia, for he has 
neither ‘observed’ nor studied the evidence (not even the official 
Soviet evidence), Again the slightest serious attention to Soviet 
affairs would have enabled him to understand the observation he 
‘many times’ heard expressed: that the war will mean the end of 
civilisation. In fact this was the official line in 1954 when Mr. 
Chappelow was there but has long since been superseded by 
Khrushchev’s pronouncement that war would only mean the end 
of capitalism. And doesn’t that make it more interesting? 

Mr. Sergeant’s book is unpretentious: simply that of a journal- 
ist without any special qualifications taking a windfall chance to 
get around the USSR. Even so, one sees the advantage a journal- 
ist has over the odd tourist. In the process of trying to get news 
out he has contact with one side at least, even if a rather specialised 
one, of the bureaucracy, of real Soviet life. He gets odd permis- 
sions for independent motor trips with another journalist, is able 
to bathe at spots away from the main tourist beaches, where 
underclothes and not the priviligentsia’s bathing suits are the 
normal wear, and so on. Moreover he reached Uzbekistan, an 
uncommon thing. And his photographs are really first-class. More 
important still, he really is a trained observer—a journalist, not 
a scientist! —even if not specialising in this particular field. He is 
not entirely exempt from giving official statements in lieu of facts, 
and is occasionally plain wrong (Malenkov is not the only living 
ex-premier of the USSR, for instance). In fact, on reflection, one 
has to concede that he has not rubbed up his background informa- 
tion very much more adequately than Mr. Chappelow; he shines 
in comparison simply because of his lack of pretentions and the 
liveliness of his writing. 

M. and Mme Lazareff are in a different category. The husband 
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FIRST—AND SOON— 
FRIENDS OVERSEA 


Many readers will again this year instruct us to send the 
Spectator as their Christmas or New Year Gift to friends living 
abroad. 


Now is the time to attend to this matter. For the fartheraway 
your friends live the sooner must the first issue be sent if it is 
to arrive by Christmas. 

You can have the Spectator sent to your friends, in any part of 


the world, as your Christmas or New Year Gift for six months 
(26 issues) for less than half the cost of a normal subscription. 


The charges are: 
for one or two gift subscriptions: 7s. 6d. each, 
for three gift subscriptions: £1, 
for a greater number: 6s. 8d. each. 


These charges apply only to surface mail. Air mail rates will 
be supplied on application. 

No limit is placed upon the number of gift subscriptions you 
may open. All we ask is, that you do not include in your list 
those friends known to you to be regular readers already. 

Each friend will receive an attractive Greeting Card which 
will convey your good wishes and explain that the Spectator 
comes from you as a gift. 

It would be a simple matter to complete the form below 
and return it today. Why not do so? 


iF YOU WISH TO GIVE A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION THE TOTAL COST, 
INCLUDING THE GIFT OFFER [IS 25s. FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION 


To: THe SPECTATOR, 
99 Gower Street, LonDoN, W.C.1. 


I accept your Special Gift offer and enclose £-—:-—-s d. for 
— six-monthly Gift Subscriptions. A name and address is :— 

















Please open Gift Subscriptions for the following, none of whom, to 
my knowledge, buys the Spectator regularly: 


I. 





(Please use block letters throughout.) 
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is one of France’s leading journalists and the wife speaks fluent 
Russian. They know that it goes without saying that the Russians 
are nice, friendly people and do not want war. They are not so 
devoted to pure observation as to reject documenting their findings 
from Soviet official sources. For instance, while Mr. Chappelow 
asserts baldly that meat consumption has gone up in the USSR 
since pre-war days, the Lazareffs quote the figures given by 
Khrushchev in 1953 showing a severe absolute decline in all live- 
stock not only since the better days of the Soviet regime but even 
since 1916 (except for a slight increase in pigs), in spite of the fact 
that the population has greatly increased. Where Mr. Chappelow 
accepts the non-existence of prostitution in the USSR, the 
Lazareffs quote Trud’s recent attacks on it as a prevalent evil. 
Take your choice. 

In preparation for the next batch of travellers’ tales may I take 
the opportunity of recommending Spectator readers to have 
another look at Thurber’s Fable for Our Time about the sheep’s 
visit to Wolfland? 

J. E. M. ARDEN 


Early Memories 


Home For THE Ho ipays. By Winifred Peck. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 
THe THRESHOLD. By Dorothea Rutherford. (Hart-Davis, 18s.) 


Tue family holiday at the ‘ozone factories’ is a comparatively 
modern institution. The English are a valiant race and the appear- 
ance of smutty trains with knife-board seats and no restaurant 
cars encouraged them to leave their massive armchairs and unseen 
kitchens, where a hare and two chickens awaited the pot, and to 
dress the children in their best underwear, for, should there be a 
train smash, ‘You wouldn’t like the doctors or nurses to pick you 
up in soiled clothes, would you?’ Inevitably there were many 
changes of trains, each attended by a crisis which might go 
down in family history as ‘How We Missed The Connection At 
Bristol,’ “The Day Nannie Lost Her Black Bag,’ etc. A distraught 
papa might well cry, ‘I've made sure of ten of the party and twelve 
of the boxes, and we must trust to luck for the rest!’ The end of 
the perils brought cracked lodgings and kippers for high tea and 
the combination of time and place and fish relentlessly darkening 
the day. 

Lady Peck recalls the middle-off class, large-family English 
holidays she has known: panics and picnics, theological discus- 
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sions, midges, games of cricket with players varying in age from 
fifty to five years, and time recaptured is grief forgotten. Later 
there was the emancipation of cycling holidays jn clouds of dust 
and history and architecture, and then the second-hand car which 
a French visitor called ‘votre casserole.’ These changing scenes 
are poetically established and enriched with happy memories of 
the author’s brothers, including some early riddles composed by 
Mgr. R. A. Knox who, at the age of four, replied to a grown-up’s 
inept inquiry about ‘What do you do all day, my little man?’ by 
saying, ‘I think all day and I lie awake and think all night.’ 

There are, too, charitable dissertations on the Welfare State and 
the servant problem—‘No, Mary, it is not your work but your 
privilege to change my stockings’; and less kindly remarks on the 
way Christmas has become an Advertising rather than a Christian 
festival. In all, apart from a rather clumsy first chapter, a delight- 
fully rewarding book which is perhaps particularly acceptable to 
parents now that another summer season is safely over. 

Dorothea Rutherford reverts with rhapsody to her childhood 
at the turn of the century in Reval. Periodically the narrative bursts 
into ‘you become weak with laughing’ till a chimney cranes its 
neck and spits out smoke as if to say: ‘I’m stronger than you!’ 
No doubt many readers will be enchanted by the ecstasy of cake- 
shop dreams and cosy thoughts of mummy with her birch-rod tied 
with pink ribbon, but I confess to an allergy. Personally, I would 
have liked to have seen more of the first city of Estonia, and less 
of the stock grandmother, kind aunt and doting domestic and, alas, 


of little ‘you. OSWELL BLAKESTON 


Two Chinas 


IN Two CurNAs. MEMoIRS OF A DiPLomaT. By K. M. Panikkar. 
(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 


INTO CHINA. By Claude Roy. (Sidgwick and Jackson with Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 25s.) 


THESE two books are by writers as different from each other in 
background, training, experience and personality as any two 
people could be. Sirdar Panikkar is an Indian, a scholar-of repu- 
tation in the fields of history and philology, a practised.politician 
and former Prime Minister of Bikaner State, who was sent to 
China by Pandit Nehru, first as Ambassador to the Nationalist 
Government of Chiang and later to the People’s Republic of 
Mao. In spite of his wide knowledge of the West (and perhaps 
partly because of it), he was, in China, an Asian looking at Asians. 
Claude Roy is a Frenchman, a well-known writer, poet and critic, 
observing with a quick eye for detail and reporting with elegance 
and wit. An enduring interest in politics has bowled him along 
from early royalist sympathies and association with the slightly 
farcical Camelots du Roi to his present position well out on the 
Left. 

Neither writer is dull or disciplined enough to have written an 
objective book, and the lively personalities of the two authors 
exuberantly invade their reporting, with clear gain to their readers. 
It is in any event a mistake to think that ‘the truth about China’ 
can be distilled from a single account, but Panikkar and Roy 
between them lay bare a good deal of the disconcertingly incon- 
sistent traits that make up contemporary China. 

It must be said that the poet’s book is a lot more poetic than the 
diplomat’s is diplomatic. Panikkar, in fact, permits himself a 
number of indiscretions, though in view of his profession we 
must assume that most of them are calculated. His contrasting 
pictures of Nanking and Peking are very well done, as is also 
the account of his ‘tour in the interior,’ which included both the 
caves of Yenan and Tunhuang with their respective collections 
of Communist and Buddhist relics. Of great interest to the ‘his- 
torian is the chapter on Korea, and especially the story of his 
midnight summons to the Foreign Ministry on October 2, 1950, 
to receive Chou En-lai’s warning that China would intervene in 
North Korea if the 38th Parallel were crossed. Later on Panikkar 
was also closely concerned with the efforts to break the dead- 
lock in the Panmunjom armistice talks on the prisoners-of-war 
issue. The importance of India’s work as mediator between East 
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and West is clearly brought out, and in this respect the book 
might well have been given the title, ‘Success of a Mission.’ 

Sirdar Panikkar sums up the conclusions to which his experience 
in China under two regimes brought him as follows: He puts 
first New China’s ‘undoubted aspect as the culminating event of 
Asian resurgence,’ a basic fact which he thinks Europeans have 
tended to overlook because of the ‘controversy aroused by the 
communist character of the revolution’; second, the new govern- 
ment in China appears to him as ‘the fulfilment of a hundred 
years of evolution—the movement towards a strong central 
government which the great mandarins of the later Manchu 
period had themselves initiated.’ Peking’s successful centralisation 
‘has converted what was an inchoate mass into a united nation 
capable of organising and bringing into use the immense resources 
of China. By this process China has become a Great Power’; and 
third, he was deeply impressed by ‘China’s desire to maintain the 
continuity of her life and culture, while destroying ruthlessly what 
the leaders of new thought describe as feudal and reactionary 
excrescence. The Chinese have shown no desire to be anything 
other than Chinese.’ 

Is China, then, a model for India? Only in part, for full of 
admiration for the achievements of New China as he is, Panikkar 
is yet forced to add that ‘the means employed to achieve these 
very desirable ends are in many cases of a kind which revolts the 
free mind. Compared to the State, the individual has lost all value, 
and this is the strange thing in China which adds a tinge of sorrow 
even when One appreciates and admires what the revolution has 
done for China and Asia generally.’ 

Qualifications of this sort are notably absent from Roy’s 
vigorous, rollicking, highly coloured, readable and informative 
description of the Chinese scene. Allowance made for this, he is 
an admirable guide, in love With all he sees, and eagerly and 
successfully communicating his affection, in a very personal way, 
to his reader. 

The material for Into China, a long book of over 400 pages, 
comes from an amazing variety of sources: pages from his travel 
diary, conversations and interviews, excursions into ancient and 
modern history, opera and theatre parties, statistical reports, and 
simple wanderings about with eyes and ears alert to register new 
sights and sounds; and all this has been thrown together to make 
a very meaty, sometimes infuriatingly one-sided, but always 
readable book. Almost everything is covered, from land reform, 
national minorities and the status of women, to the Long March, 
Maoism, the Chinese language and modern poetry and painting 
(though oddly enough hardly any mention is made of industry 
or industrialisation). Roy somewhere quotes Victor Hugo's 
remark: ‘I mingle small things with great, at random, as they 
occur, and the result is a picture.’ Apart from the fact that Roy’s 
selection of facts is hardly ‘random,’ this is an apt description of 
the book. “The result is a picture,’ lively, and in many ways a good 
likeness, but with the warts not painted in. 


O. B. VAN DER SPRENKEL 


Colonial Documents 


ENGLISH HisToriCcAL DOCUMENTS. VOL. IX. AMERICAN COLONIAL 
DocuMENTS TO 1776. Edited by Merrill Jensen. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 80s.) 


As successive volumes appear in this large and ambitious col- 
lection, one tries not only to assess the value of each particular 
piece of editing, but also to estimate the success of the series as a 
whole. It will be remembered that these volumes are largely 
intended for those who study or who teach history. The student, 
instead of continually reading about charters or statutes or official 
reports, should be able to consult these sources for himself; some- 
times this can prove to be revealing in so far as the accuracy 
of textbooks and secondary authorities is concerned, and this 
experience may engender a valuable habit. It is also hoped that 
‘the general reader’ will avail himself of the opportunity to check 
interpretations of the past by reference to the sort of evidence 
which these volumes will offer him, and in this way his interest 
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Pioneers in Gardening 
MILES HADFIELD 


Winter reading for gardeners—the lives of the 
designers and plant explorers in the history of formal 
and domestic gardens. Illustrated, 15s. net 


G. D. H. Cole 


STUDIES IN CLASS STRUCTURE 


Six studies in problems of social structure based 
mainly on an analysis of the information contained 
in the British Census of 1951. He also deals with the B 
growth of the bourgeoisie in Europe. 

International Library of Sociology, 2\s. net 
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Learning Modern Languages 
F. M. HODGSON 


For teachers in Grammar and Secondary Modern 
schools. “Although it is an enquiry and a plea for 
reconsideration of teaching methods it remains 
interesting throughout and makes absorbing read- = 
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will be directed to.consideration of the sources of historical know- 
ledge. Therefore it is to be expected that each editor will try to 
illustrate all the important aspects of the period concerned and 
give a representative selection of the various kinds of sources 
available. Obviously the problem of selection is always delicate, 
but it becomes very considerable for anyone working in the 
modern field; it is only too easy to criticise the choice of certain 
documents and to affect surprise at the absence of others. A further 
difficulty is caused by the existence of similar collections, some 
of which are widely used in universities and schools, although it 
is to be hoped that editors will not be over-influenced by this 
consideration, since each one of these volumes in the Eyre and 
Spottiswoode collection ought (at the price) to be complete in 
itself. 

It was good policy to devote a volume to the American colonies, 


thus permitting the inclusion of many documents which the . 


editors concerned with the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
must omit. (Indeed, the policy might well have been carried 
farther, and a special volume might have been devoted to India.) 
It was also good policy to entrust the editing to Professor Merrill 
Jensen, of Wisconsin, who has provided a collection of documents 
which illustrate vividly the history of the thirteen mainland 
colonies up to 1776, their relations with Great Britain, and the 
events that led up to the War of Independence. The majority of 
the texts which have been chosen have been published elsewhere, 
although frequently in very inaccessible collections; some of the 
most interesting are from the Public Record Office. They vary 
considerably in both form and content, but it is remarkable how 
the material chosen makes a readable and fascinating ensemble. 
This is a book of documents which is to be read as well as 
consulted. 

The bibliographies which accompany the texts will prove in- 
valuable, even to the expert, but it is to be hoped that readers 
will not be frightened by their revelation of the immensities of the 
subject. As a general rule throughout the series, editorial com- 
ment is reduced to a minimum; and while Professor Jensen is 
more lengthy in his remarks than some of his colleagues in com- 
panion volumes, it may well be that this rule is an unnecessary 
restriction. It is frustrating that one of the greatest experts on 
the colonial period in American history does not enlarge upon 
the documents which he has selected; furthermore, there are 
times when a commentary is not only desirable but necessary. 
An excerpt from a letter may illustrate policy very clearly, but 
it does not explain it; a set of statistics usually requires detailed 
consideration; documents which are concerned with economic 
life and development require to be set against a background of 
knowledge, such as population growth and movements, which 
cannot be taken for granted. It is idealistic to let the documents 
speak for themselves, but it is not always successful. Those who 
come to use these volumes may find this a weakness. Perhaps 
the comment will be supplied by lecturers in universities who will 
adapt their lectures to the documents. It would have been better 
if Professor Jensen had done it all himself, and put the finishing 
touch to a work of considerable scholarship. 

DOUGLAS JOHNSON 


New Novels 


Tue Story-TELLER. By Gil Buhet. (Jonathan Cape, 13s. 6d.) 

THe House ON THE RHINE, By Frances Faviell. (Rupert Hart- 
Davis, 15s.) 

SOME INNER Fury. By Kamala Markandaya. (Putnam, 15s.) 

Boy ON A DOLPHIN. By David Divine. (John Murray, 10s. 6d.) 


M. BUHET contemplates the rich putrescence of Lyons in 1945 
with a shrewd and gleeful eye. Golden Head Publications, the 
publishing concern which occupies the upper floors of a decaying 
mansion, is most appropriately housed. Profusely verminous, 
stinking, at best, with hoarded and abandoned food, staffed largely 
by women ‘who had been recruited from various other professions, 
to which many of them reverted when the office closed,’ its paper 
entirely black-market, its finances in a chaos even deeper than 
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is necessary to disguise its criminality, it closely though if an 
charitably reflects the image of its elderly proprietor, M. Fridolin 
Pouille—and, one must suppose, of his society (*. . . truth being 
often stranger than fiction, I have been continually obliged to 
tone it down to make it appear probable,’ says the author on the 
fiyleaf). Though still capable of syphoning off mistresses from his 
typing pool, M. Pouille is not a man of nice habits. Obliged by 
creditors and bailiffs to control his business largely from bed or 
the nearest bar, he has engaged as his harassed factotum a young 
author and journalist named Gilbert du Plessis—nominally ag 
one-man advisory board but in practice chiefly to light stoves, 
prime rat-traps with stale offal, and supervise the dubious and 
fitful activities of the staff. Here is Gilbert describing the morning 
bedside-to-office telephone call by means of which he receives his 
confused and invariably countermanded instructions: ‘My 
employer dignified with the name of asthma a catarrhal condi- 
tion which he treated with vermouth before meals, Beaujolais 
during, and cognac after. . . . While awaiting the expulsion of 
mucus to which his coughing formed the prelude, I had ample 
time to formulate the customary civilities.’ (This is clearly a state 
of affairs which M. Mendés-France would wish to remedy.) Many 
such characters in the past, one recollects, have been ‘redeemed’ 
by artistic integrity of one kind or another, but Pouille is not of 
their company. Any sludge that will sell is good enough for him. 
Though often kind and at times ambiguously generous, his vul- 
garity and self-interest achieve almost classical integrity; of him, 
if anyone, ring true the words of the American film caption— 
‘and truth, often crushed in the mire, rises ever again more phoney 
than a glass eye.’ M. Buhet hits out at other things besides the 
publishing racket. The only man who looks like worsting Pouille 
is an old priest to whom he has effected a fake sale of non-existent 
paper for a news-sheet celebrating the Servitude of the Loves of 
Mary which for sheer nauseating vulgarity outdoes even Pouille 
himself. But the scene, after all, is post-war France, and the author 
has therefore more to do than survey a swamp of engaging, 
because more or less trivial, turpitude. An improbably beautiful 
girl submits a strenuously over-dramatised manuscript purporting 
to record a crisis in her life; her husband had been a Vichy police 
official until his murder; her former lover, his friend, had escaped 
from a German prison camp after being reported dead; lightly 
but firmly we are confronted yet again with the hatred and the 
clear-sighted and thus possibly more dangerous contempt with 
which so many Frenchmen regard each other. It is a hilarious, 
forbidding, admirably told and well-translated story. 

The Germans, as usual, seem little touched by this desolating 
self-knowledge. The House on the Rhine deals with the life of 
a tumultuous bombed-out working-class family living in part ol 
a requisitioned house near Cologne whose owner is in prison 
for war crimes. Poor Joseph, the father, has plenty of trouble 
on his hands. Devout, kindly, hard-working, a returned prisoner 
of war now nearing fifty, he is most understandably an exhausted 
and bewildered man. His equally kindly, indomitable, but less 
devout and in fact highly libidinous wife, not content with thirteen 
children (plus one small bastard from a daughter and one gallantly 
adopted girl), has accepted the advances of a lodger—at first, until 
detected, on the premises, later at an insultingly short distance 
down the road. He has other things to worry him; with the Allies 
packing up, the owner will soon be back to claim his ill-used 
house and garden; his eldest son defies him; his older children in 
general seem to be going wrong, they break out at night and seem 
to have far too much money; the adopted girl, a pale, timid 
beauty whose love he has come to lean on and whose marriage 
he cannot contemplate, is chastely but ardently in love with an 
American soldier; the Sunday attendance at Mass and the family 
sing-songs are not what they were. Impressed, as the author is, 
by the pace and power of West Germany’s advance towards pros- 
perity, he does not know where it is leading; he fears another 
smash-up and makes vague gestures of opposition, but eventually 
acquiesces. Towards the end, except for a kind of postscript, the 
main thread of the story is abandoned in favour of a futile and 
obviously contrived murder-hunt, and we do not learn how far, 
if at all, he succeeds in his despeeate attempts to regain control 
of himself (for he has long since lost it) and of his family. If 
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M. Buhet’s implications are forbidding, Miss 
Faviell’s—though her writing here shows little 
distinction—are considerably more so. Men- 
tally and ethically, most of her teenagers show 
up no better than the T eddy boys of last week’s 
television, but it is Germany’s equivocal 
triumph that from precisely this individual 
confusion and instability she achieves her 
terrible coherence as a nation. Miss Faviell has 
illustrated what Sir Winston Churchill has 
called ‘the indestructible might of the German 
tribes.” 

In Some Inner Fury Miss Kamala Mar- 
kandaya has achieved the curious feat of 
writing a book about war-time India without 
once mentioning Japan, but given the circum- 
stances of Southern India, this is less odd than 
it may seem. She is admirable on her chosen 
but restricted ground. Mirabhai, her heroine, 
belongs to a rich, cultivated and more or less 
orthodox Hindu family; her brother, Kitsamy, 
returns from Oxford to join the ICS and brings 
a young Englishman with him as a guest; an 
idealistic but sensuous love affair develops in 
which the path robustly trampled by Miss 
Han Su-Yin is here more gently followed; 
there are progressives in the background, in- 
cluding a revolutionary adopted brother who 
is far from non-violent. All this is excellent; 
the small points of shame and etiquette, the 
social collisions immortalised by E. M. For- 
ster at picnic and collar-stud level, not to 
mention the firm Hindu domesticity from 
which they grow, emerge with pointed clarity; 
this is the chosen ground which Indian 
novelists acutely, vivaciously and somewhat 
repetitively eover. They seem less happy out- 
side; the violence and tragedy in which this 
novel culminates are unconvincing, though 
their thinness by no means ruins the book. 
Mr. Forster has often praised the Indian use 
of English; Miss Markandaya shows a crisply 
exotic elegance in which even a cliché can 
acquire an unfamiliar pungency. 

One is not surprised to learn, as one does 
from the jacket, that the film rights of Boy on 
a Dolphin have been sold for $50,000. It is 
set on an island near Delos, to which a wealthy 
Greek shipowner, himself an islander, has 
relegated Pero, his attractive and wayward 
daughter, to keep her out of trouble. (Miss 
Audrey Hepburn, please note.) Unfortunately 
she has a mercenary Italian lover, and being 
experts with the aqualung, the pair discover 
an ancient wreck and a classical bronze for 
which a distracted (but properly accredited) 
British archeologist, an Athenian spiv and a 
repellent Swedish millionaire are also con- 
tending. The caiques chug furtively to and 
fro across those narrow, enchanted seaways; 
there is a good deal of flippant chicanery be- 
fore the bronze ends up where the tourist- 
starved islanders can use it, but the trivial tale 
is told with freshness and economy. 

H. M. CHAMPNESS 


THE CALL TO Honour. By Charles de Gaulle. 

Vol, I and documents. (Collins, 18s. and 25s.) 
THESE lapidary memoirs of the most Japidary 
of the Allied war leaders have already been 
reviewed in the Spectator by Professor Brogan 
at the time of the appearance of the French 
edition. Jonathan Griffin's translation seems 
to convey the original style very well indeed, 
though he cannot avoid the inevitable ugliness 
which attends on the translation into English 
of certain common French words (‘sobs’ for 
sanglots, for instance), For anyone who wants 
to know how Frenchmen think and what are 
the real grass-roots of French patriotism this 
book is required reading. | ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


Tue National Parks and Access to the Country- 
side Act of 1949 is one of the blessings of this 
decade so far as walkers are concerned, and 
the latest benefit conferred on those who love 
the mountain country of Wales is the 168-mile 
path to link the Clwydian range of the north 
with the Black Mountains of the south by way 
of Offa’s Dyke. There are forty-five miles of 
new rights of way to be created before walkers 
can make the complete journey, but no doubt 
the details will be completed before long. The 
National Parks are the playground of a popu- 
lation that fluctuates according to the season, 
and consists largely of weekenders, who enjoy 
a freedom impossible a generation or two ago 
when much of the land was private property 
reserved for game. There are still hares on the 
mountains, but grouse are much more scarce 
than they once were. By way of compensation, 
the walkers who take the mountain paths can 
watch the buzzard sailing and hear the curlew 
and the raven while they look into hazy dis- 
tance, with the knowledge that they are free 
to walk near the clouds and no one will bar 
the way. It is a pleasant thought when freedom 
often seems an intangible thing. 


Back TO NORMAL 


Things are back to normal in most of the 
tripper and tourist haunts, and up the valley 
at B. the trees are shedding their leaves in a 
carpet that covers roads that could hardly be 
seen in the summer months for the passing of 
cars and streamlined motor-coaches. It is now 
that the beauty of such places can be enjoyed, 
and perhaps B. earns its reputation more when 
the tripper is absent than when he is rubbing 
shoulders with sightseers from Bagshot, Birm- 
ingham or Billingsgate. No trippers file along 
the path to see the waterfall, and the glen is 
deserted. The river froths and tugs at a half- 
submerged tree that came down in a flood, 
but no one stands and stares, for this is the 
secluded, private life of the river and the 
valley at this time of year, when a fresh breeze 
blows and there is not even the faintest odour 
of exhaust fumes drifting down from the road. 
Such peace and beauty could be advertised 
with a slogan, ‘See it when the crowd has 
gone,’ but for the obvious danger that then 
there would be no time of the year when things 
revert to normal. 


LABOUR-SAVING WAYS 


One or two friends tell me that the skin 
should never be removed from a chicken pre- 
pared for the pot because if it is cooked in 
this state the flesh will lose its flavour, and it 
seemed that there really was no easy way of 
feathering a fowl, until a letter arrived from a 
reader who lives at Haywards Heath. ‘As an 
old Colonial with practical experience,’ he 
says, ‘I venture to tell you that your maiden 
aunt just missed the boat—the right tempera- 
ture. Take your bird by the legs and shake 
it not in boiling water but water at 155° or 
so. It is the process used in scalding a pig 
(after death) and enables you to rub off hair 
or feather quite easily. | once gave our family 
cook the tip and won her gratitude.’ It sounds 
as though this might be the answer to the 
problem of preparing a bird in a hurry. With 
this knowledge and a pressure cooker we could 
have chicken with the minimum of effort. 
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MANURE FOR BULBS 

A reader asks about adding manure to bulb 
compost and manuring bulbs already planted. 
Leaf mould or peat is all that bulbs need as 
a rule. Bonemeal can be applied as a dressing, 
but farmyard manure is not advisable, for it 
is rarely rotted to the necessary degree for 
applying it to bulbs. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 23. 

C. J. ALLISON (Hon. Men., B.C.F. Tourney No. 77) 
BLACK, 9 men, Waite to play and 
I : r = mate in 2 moves: 
‘ = fp = solution next week. 
) AG Solution to last 
week's problem by 
Neumann: B-Kt 7, 
threat Q-Kt 7. An 
interesting and very 
skilful composition 
‘ with ingenious rela- 
“ ship between 
eo actual and set mates, 
WHITE, 11 men, Compare actual 1 
<2. ee 
Kt-B 3 and 1... Kt-K 4; 2 Kt-B 6 with set 
1... R-Kt 2; 2 Kt-B 6 and1...Kt-Q 5; 
2 Kt-B 3, giving a reflection of both mates 
and thematic ideas across the diagonal White 
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Here is the famous game, mentioned last week, 


in which Réti broke Capablanca’s eight-year 


unbeaten record in the New York 1924 tourna- 
ment. To appreciate the full dramatic force of 
this one must remember that Capab lanca—who 
had defeated Lasker three years earlier without 
a single loss in a 14-game match—was not only 
unbeaten but widely thought to be unbeatable, 
while the ‘hyper-modern’ play of Réti’s school 
was regarded asa senseless affectation. The idea 
behind Réti’s play is initially to control the 
centre from distance and to delay occupation 
until a favourable moment arises in the middle 
game. Notes based on those in Réti’s Best 
Games of Chess, by H. Golombek (Bell, 17s. 6d.). 
White, R. Rett Black, J. R. CAPABLANCA 
Opening, Réti. 


1Kt-KB3 Kt-KB3 17Q-B3 KPxP 

2 P-B4 P-KKt3  18PxP Kt 3)-Q 2() 
3P-QKt4  B-Kt2 19 Q- Q2 PxP 

4 B-Kt 2 0-0 20 Bx QxP 

5 P-Kt3 P-Kt3 21 Bx B KxB 

6 B-Kt 2 B-Kt 2 22 Q-Kt 2 ch! K-Kt1 
70-0 P-Q3(a) 23R%P Q-B4 

8 P-Q3 QKt-Q2 24QR-Qi R-R2 
9QKt-Q2 P-K4 25Kt-K3 Q-R4(h) 
10 QO-B 2 R-K I 26 Kt-Q 4! (i) BXB 

11 KR-Q1(b) P-QR4 27KxB Q-K 4(/) 
12 P-QR3 P-R3(c) 28Kt-B4 Q-QB4 
13 Kt-B 1 P-B4?(d) 29Kt-B6 R-B2 

14 P-Kt 5 Kt-Bi(e) 30Kt-K3  Kt-K4 

15 P-K 3 Q-B 2 31 R(Q 1)-Q 5 Resigns (k) 
16 P-O 4!(/) B-K5 


(a) The first move of a centre pawn: the opening of this 
game confounded all the classical tenets. 

(6) A deep positional-tactical move typical of these 
openings. Black has intention of playing P-K $5; this 
undermines this possibility by ultimate threat after central 
exchanges of P-B 5 exploiting position of W R opposite 
B 


(c) This and next move shows Capablanca floundering: 
text is merely weakening, and Kt-B 1-K 3 would be better. 

(d) Cause of his loss: he fails to realise that White will 
be able (move 16) to break through in centre, after which 
his weakness in Q 3 will prove oy Ms ames (now that 
White has moved Kt from Q 2) was P- 

(e) 1f 14... P-Q 4; then 15 P x P followed by Kt-Q 2- 
B 4 with advantage. 

(1) Exposing weakness of Black’s position: if in Red 
P-K 5, then 17 K Kt-Q 2 threat P-Q 5 winning K P. 

(g) i8 . . . Kt-K 3; is rather better. Black probably 
overlooked White's 22nd move. 

(h) Apparently very strong, since White cannot move 
Kt on B3or... 

(i) ... can he? 

(j) 27...R x Kt; 28 P x R, Q x R; 29 Kte-B SI 
a do nettheemate lay Kt-B 5, whereupen 
(k) To avoid loss of queen he must t-B 5, wi 
2R x Kt x: 33 R-B 2, Rt- 5; 34 Kt-Q 5, and 
A magical game. 


« 


one other rook is lost. 
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ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 


EXPORTS INCREASED DESPITE INTENSE COMPETITION 
INFLATION AND INDUSTRY’S FUTURE 


THE annual general meeting of Rootes Motors 
Limited will be held on December 2 in London. 

The products of the Rootes Group are Hum- 
ber, Hillman and Sunbeam cars and Commer 
and Karrier Commercial Vehicles, and diesel 
engines. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sir William 
Rootes, G.B.E.: 

The Consolidated Accounts for the year 
ended 31st July, 1955, show a Profit on Trading 
of £3,557,325. 

The Consolidated Net Profit after taxation 
was £1,689,449 and that attributable to the 
shareholders in the company was £1,622,410. 

it is recommended that a dividend of 8 per 
cent less Income Tax on the Ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary Share Capital of the company be 
paid. Our distribution policy continues to be 
conservative and we are confident that we are 
pursuing the right course in the interests of 
both our shareholders and those employed 
throughout the group. 


Turning to the Consolidated Balance Sheet, 
it will be seen that Current Assets of 
£24,110,470 exceed the Current Liabilities of 
£13,053,367 by £11,057,103. 

The year to the 3ist July, 1955, was again 
one of record production. In spite of intensive 
competition our volume of exports increased. 
Improvements are constantly being made in 
our cars and commercial vehicles and better 
value for money is being offered to the public. 

There has been a great amount of publicity 
recently regarding our industry, its competitive 
naa and its future; this shows that there is 

ynsiderable appreciation of its importance cll 


this country and its economy. Our industry’s 
position has already been dangerously weak- 
ened by inflation but my own view is that— 
while I in no way under-estimate the increas- 
ing competitive position— there is a good 
chance that we can maintain and | hope in- 
crease our overseas business. | must qualify 
this view, however, by saying that it is based 
on the hope that the Government's action at 
this juncture to halt inflation will be successful. 

Your Directors in their determination to 
hold internal costs as far as it is in their power 
are continuing the policy of increasing volume 
and employing the most modern equipment 
and technique, at the same time giving every 
possible encouragement to greater produc- 
tivity on the shop floor. Our suppliers co- 
operate with us and I know are doing all they 
can to hold costs; notwithstanding their efforts, 
however, the costs of materials and parts which 
we purchase rose seriously. As | stated to the 
shareholders of Humber, Limited, this to some 
extent was inevitable, arising from the various 
increases in the prices of imported materials 
and the effect of wage awards, not only in our 
industry but brought about by other external 
factors, such as increased costs of coal, steel, 
rail transport and electricity. Whilst Price ad- 
justments have recently been made which 
barely cover the improvements incorporated, 
nevertheless during the year under review, the 
prices of our products remained unaltered ‘and, 
in consequence, the margin of profit was re- 
duced. 

This company has grown from small be- 
ginnings; it is based on a family association 
and has expanded in a spirit of co-operation. 
It is encouraging to all to know that this team 
spirit continues to-day. 
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Tue Sixty-second Annual General saeeties of 
Fisons Limited will be held on December 2nd, 
1955, at Harvest House, Felixstowe. Suffolk. 
The following is an extract rg: the Review 
of the Chairman, Mr. F. G. Fison, which 
has been circulated with hy Report & Ac- 
counts for the year to 30th June, 1955: 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Sales for the year, including for the first 
time those of Fisons Pest Control Limited, 
were £32,000,000 compared with £28,000,000 
in the previous year. The Group Trading 
Profit, including dividends from our Asso- 
ciated Companies and after deducting interest 
charges, was £2,656.276 compared with 
£2,956,476. An important reason for this re- 
ye profit has been the lower margins on 
fertilizers. The sales targets were achieved, but 
a continuous rise in cost in virtually all items 
entering into fertilizer manufacture prevented 
us from maintaining our profits. 


RAW MATERIALS 


| have referred to a continuous rise in cost 
during the year under review, and this affected 
all our materials. To a minor extent this was 
the result of price increases made by the pro- 
ducers of raw materials, but the larger part of 
the increase resulted from the very rapid rise 
in freight rates, particularly in the second half 
of the year. | do not think that it is generally 
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appreciated how large a part freight rates in 


fact play in our economy. 

It is, | suppose, widely known that the major 
part of our supplies of phosphate rock come 
from French Morocco. It was reported in the 
Press that very substantial damage had been 
done to the installations at one of the mines 
on which we largely depend. The management 
of the phosphate mines has shown the utmost 
energy in dealing with a difficult situation and 
supplies of rock have at no time been held up. 

I think it will be realised that the depen- 
dence of Europe on the Moroccan mines for 
phosphate rock is such that if there were any 
breakdown of supplies for more than a few 
weeks there would be a major crisis in the 
industry over a large part of the world. 


FERTILIZERS 


We have made considerable progress in 
este ablishing our Technical Sales Service, which 
is now in operation in the South West of Eng- 
land and in Scotland and has been accorded 
a most favourable reception by both farmers 
and merchants. We shall shortly extend this 
service to cover the whole country. In par- 
ticular we intend to stress the importance of the 
better utilisation of the country’s grassland. 

I am glad to report a very marked increase 
in our horticultural trade, which has been ex- 
panding at a very satisfactory rate during the 
past few years. 
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Our fertilizer factories have all been working 
at full pressure throughout the year, and jn 
particular our triple superphosphate factory 
at Immingham has achieved an output much 
higher than its rated capacity. 

FISON’S PEST CONTROL LIMITED 


Since my last review we have completed 
our re-organisation of this company and also 
made considerable progress towards putting 
the business on a financially satisfactory basis, 
We have segregated the aviation side of the 
business and formed a joint company with 
Airwork Limited, called Fison - Airwork 
Limited, to carry out aerial crop spraying and 
general ‘helicopter contracting. 

The pest control industry is young, expand- 
ing very rapidly indeed, and is highly com- 
petitive. It is only by the production of new 
compounds, the efforts of original research 
work, that real progress can be made. We —_ 
therefore, during the year substantial] 
larged our research and development facilities 

THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 

Since our business is primarily concerned 
with agriculture, and to an even greater extent 
now that we have acquired Fisons Pest Control] 
Limited, it has been my practice to comment 
on the agricultural situation in general. 

In the first place the position of the farmer 
in this country is closely affected by conditions 
in the primary producing countries abroad, 
although the Government may in some cases 
act as a buffer. Secondly, we have extensive 
fertilizer and pest control interests abroad, 
particularly in Africa, and their fortunes of 
course are more directly dependent on con- 
ditions there. It cannot be, therefore, without 
some concern that we observe the failure to 
absorb certain large agricultural surpluses that 
have arisen. The incomes of agricultural pro- 
ducers, other than perhaps tobacco in Africa, 
appear to have passed their peak, at any rate 
for some time. This is already having some 
repercussions on trading in general, but so far 
the fertilizer and pest control industries have 
not suffered in the majority of countries. As 
I have mentioned so often in these reviews, 
fertilizers, and | must now add pest control 
chemicals, offer the most readily available 
means of cost reduction to the farmer, and he 
has shown himself increasingly aware of this. 
As, therefore, prices decline, the farmer is 
tlirning to fertilizers and pest control chemicals 
to reduce his costs and maintain his profit. | 
think this trend is likely to continue unless 
there is any sudden and major fall in farm 
incomes, in which case the mere inability to 
finance the purchases might set a limit to 
further progress. 

In the past, however, it has not been unusual 
for the prices of primary commodities to fall 
below the cost of production. The intervention 
of Governments in agricultural policy is now 
such in all the principal producing countries 
that it is unlikely that this will happen again, 
but a policy of restriction of acreage, together 
with low supporting prices (or deficiency pay- 
ments) is likely to be enforced. In the longer 
term, it is possible that pest control products 
will not suffer from weaker agricultural mar- 
kets since their applications are so important 
in tropical countries for the prevention of pests 
virulent to both men, animals and plants. 

FISONS CHEMICALS LIMITED 

During the year this Company has become 
a wholly owned Subsidiary of Fisons Limited. 
The trading profit of the Group shows an im- 
provement and we expect this to be maintained 
in an current year. 

Competition in pharmaceutical chemicals is 
becoming more intensive. In spite of this. 


profit margins have been maintained in most 
cases, due to improved process efficiencies. 
There has been a considerable increase in the 
volume of exports. New derivatives of hydra- 
zine, of which we are the only manufacturers 
in the United Kingdom, are becoming of in- 


(Continued at foot of next page) 
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MR. BUTLER, THE PRESS AND THE CITY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ir seems that we are all at sixes and sevens. 
The ‘Establishment’ in the City is annoyed 
with Mr. Butler, Mr. Butler is annoyed at 
the misunderstanding of his policy and the 
bad reception given to his Budget, and the 
financial editors are annoyed with one 
another, I am indebted to the indignant Mr. 
Westropp, of the Sunday Express, for the 
news that Mr. Butler met the City editors of 
four newspapers at the Reform Club last 
week for an ‘off the record’ talk. The Sun- 
day Express was not one of ‘the big four’ 
but it was able to-give the gist of the con- 
fidential report which Mr. Butler made. 
(Not since Guy Burgess attended has the 
Reform Club been the scene of such a 
distressing leak!) What intrigued me was 
the admission of Mr. Butler (I quote the 
Sunday Express) that although he would 
like to raise Bank rate still further, he 
believed that the repercussions on the banks 
and discount houses would outweigh the 
advantages, and that no higher rate was 
advisable for the time being. This accords 
with the opinions I have expressed in these 
columns, and, although I was not invited 
to this confidential chat, I feel I could 
have enlightened Mr. Westropp if we had 
had an ‘off the record’ talk at the 
Atheneum. I have always found Mr. 
Butler’s speeches so clear between the lines 
that there was no need to ring up any mem- 
ber of the Reform Club for inside informa- 
tion. Dearer money and the credit squeeze 
have caused Government stocks to fall 
this year by nearly 15 per cent. This has 
brought enough depreciation to the banks’ 
investment portfolios to wipe out not only 
their profits but their capital and reserves 
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creasing industrial importance, and plans are 
well advanced for expanding production. 
Amongst new products which will be added 
to Whiffen’s range I must mention ethylene 
diamine, for which a plant will shortly come 
on stream. This versatile chemical has pre- 
viously been imported from Germany and the 
United States and is in demand as a raw 
material for fungicides, pharmaceuticals, sur- 
face coating agents, adhesives and other uses. 
Benger’s new product “Imferon,” for the 
treatment of iron deficiency anemias, to which 
I referred last year, has lived up to its early 
promise and has been accepted by the Ministry 
of Health as a new drug of proved value freely 
prescribable under the National Health Ser- 
vice. The discovery has created world-wide 
interest, and in countries which are not readily 
accessible to us licence arrangements afe being 
concluded. 5 
Genatosan Limited have achieved increased 
sales and profits, and in particular the sales of 
Sanatogen have broken all previous records. 


RESEARCH 


We continue to make substantial investments 
in research. In 1954 we spent on research and 
development £213,000. In the year under re- 
view we have spent £362,000 and in 1956 we 
plan to spend more than £500,000. A con- 
siderable part of this expenditure must be re- 
garded as an investment and while it results, at 
first, in a reduction of our annual profits, as 
has been the case this year, it must be remem- 
bered that the future profitability of our in- 
dustry depends largely upon the achievements 
of our research workers, and so it is our in- 
tention to increase our research effort pro- 
gressively in the years to come. 


as well—that is, if they attempted to write 
down their holdings to present market 
values. It is small wonder that the bankers 
are mad with Mr. Butler. Another rise in 
Bank rate to cause further depreciation 
would be more than they could bear. In 
any case, it would be unnecessary, as the 
market is falling on its own momentum 
as a result of Mr. Butler’s new treatment 
of local loans. To make them even mad- 
der the bankers were told by the Governor 
last week that they must continue with the 
credit squeeze into 1956. They had set 
themselves the target of reducing over- 
drafts by 10 per cent. by the end of the 
year. This they hoped to secure by trim- 
ming mostly private and professional loans, 
but to attack commercial and industrial 
loans of good quality is to strike at the 
banks’ future earning power and goodwill. 
- * > 

It was certainly very unwise of the City 
not to realise that Mr. Butler meant busi- 
ness with his disinflation drive — that he 
was prepared to hurt the banks, hold up 
trade and create unemployment if all this 
was necessary to kill inflation—but a lot 
of the misunderstanding would have been 
avoided if we had had an up-to-date 
financial system. The Bank of England 
Act will have to be revised. It is not 
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sufficient for the Governor of the Bank to 
have headmasterly chats with the chair- 
men of the clearing banks at periodic 
meetings. The Bank must have power to 
alter the working ratios of the joint stock 
banks and compel them to adhere to them. 
Sanctions must therefore apply to th: 
directions which the Bank gives. The 
Federal Reserve Board has powers over 
member banks which the Bank of England 
does not possess over the joint stock banks, 
and yet America has still a free economy. 
I fear that Mr. Butler is trying to use a 
monetary technique for the control of our 
mixed economy which is not adapted for 
the purpose. It may mean that he will force 
up interest rates so high and make credit 
so tight that a serious recession will de- 
velop. It may happen that the industrial 
investment necessary to maintain our pro- 
ductive efficiency and competitiveness in 
foreign trade will not be forthcoming. My 
own view is that Mr. Butler will be forced 
in the end to adopt some sensible controls 
—such as currency allocations and even 
building licences—which will enable him 
to cheapen money, loosen credit and allow 
for expansion instead of restriction. I am 
glad to see that the economic-minded Sir 
Robert Boothby more or less took this 
line in the Budget debate. If only Mr. 
Butler could come to an understanding 
with the trade unions over wage claims, the 
increasing and dangerous severity of his 
monetary disinflation might be avoided. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


My cautionary advice last week has been 
more than justified by the present dismal 
performance of the stock markets. Although 
Mr. Butler himself issued a warning that 
the effects of the credit squeeze would 
necome increasingly severe in coming 
months, the gilt-edged market had not 
apparently discounted the coming so soon 
of 5 per cent. coupons for Dominion loans. 
The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
is issuing £10 million of 5 per cent. stock 
1975-80 at 994. This promptly knocked 
other Dominion loans down by 1} and 
home corporation loans by 2. The last 
move was significant. The new discipline 
to which Mr. Butler has subjected the muni- 
cipalities means that the gilt-edged market 
will have to take care of issues which it 
previously escaped. If the local council can 
borrow in the open market or the mortgage 
market it will now be forced to do so 
instead of borrowing from the Public 
Works Loan Board (whose loans are 
financed by the Government. through 
Treasury bills). As the present PWLB rates 
are 5 per cent. for loans over five years it 
must be expected that future home corpora- 
tion loans will probably carry 5 per cent. 
coupons. This puts the gilt-edged market on 
a new interest basis. War Loan as I write 
is vielding £4 13s. per cent. at 754 and it 
looks as if that price will not be held. 
. * * 


My suggestion that investors should fight 
shy of the motor industry until the effects 
of the higher purchase tax on the home 
trade can be gauged has been reinforced by 
the slight decline in the trading profits of 
ROOTES for what should have been a boom 
year to July last and by the disappointing 


profits and dividend of Lucas. The BRITISH 
MOTOR CORPORATION accounts, which were 
excellent, also confirm me in my opinion 
that this company is the strongest in the 
British industry and the best able to stand 
up to increasing competition and the 
squeezing of profit margins. It is certainly 
ahead of its British rivals in production 
efficiency as a result of its recent rational- 
isation. Its trading profits in the year to 
July rose by 11 per cent. and its net profits 
by 43 per cent. I would therefore recom- 
mend investors who hold Rootes to ex- 
change into BMG and improve both yield 
and security. At 9s. 9d. the Ss. shares of 
BMC are yielding over 6 per cent. while 
the 4s. shares of Rootes at 6s. 6d. are yield- 
ing under 5 per cent. If both shares are 
held I suggest changing Rootes into Bsa 
which is manufacturing small arms, bi- 
cycles and motor-cycles as well as motor- 
cars and buses, not to mention steel and 
aluminium forgings. At 37s. the shares yield 
nearly 54 per cent. on the increased divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. which was covered 
four times over by earnings in the year to 


July. 
* * * 


For a high-yielding share this week which 
is not so vulnerable to the market squeeze 
I have picked out GEORGE W. KING. This 
company caters for the manufacturers, that 
is, it makes what we call producers’ goods, 
such as conveyors, elevators and gantries. 
For the year ending December last it earned 
32} per cent. and paid 124 per cent. and at 
9s. 74d. its 5s. shares return a dividend yield 
of nearly 6} per cent. and an earnings yield 
of over 16 per cent. The shares have been 
as high as Ils. 74d. this year. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 297 
Report by J. M. Cohen 


The usual prize of £5 was offered for a 
‘Le Vieillard’ : 


J'ai fui les flots mouvants pour ce calme vallon. 
Il est fertile. Un bois y est tout l’horizon 

Et sa rumeur imite a l’oreille incertaine 

Le bruit aérien de quelque mer lointaine 

Qui m'apporte l’écho de mon passé marin, 

Et, quand l’orme gémit et que tremble le pin, 

Je crois entendre encor en leur glauque mur- 


mure 
Se plaindre le cordage et craquer la mature, 
Et l’oblique sillon que je trace en marchant 
Derriére ma charrue au travers de mon champ 
Me semble, dans la glébe épaisse, grasse et 
brune, 
Quelque vague immobile, inerte et sans écume 
Qui se gonfle, s’allonge et ne déferle pas. 
Car, vieillard, j'ai quitté la mer et ses combats 
Pour la tache tranquille o& mon labeur s’ap- 
plique. 
Et mon houleux matin s’'achéve en soir rustique, 
Et dans mes noirs filets tant de fois recousus 
J'ai fait une besace oii je ne porte plus 
En ses mailles, mélés a4 quelques feuilles séches, 
Que les fruits qu’offre l'herbe a ma terrestre 
péche. 
I FELT that it was important to get away 
from the inevitable sonnet and to choose a 
poem from the present century, since the 
last piece I set seems to have pleased many 
competitors. The problem is, of course, to 
find something sufficiently short that does 
not demand too many rhymes and, once 
one comes close to the present day, to be 
sure that everyone will understand its mean- 
ings and allusions. Henri de Régnier’s piece, 
‘deceptively simple at first glance,’ as 
H. A. C. Evans noted, is in fact rather 
exacting; it is flat, almost matter-of-fact in 
its language, yet its two sets of triple 
epithets and its three corresponding verbs 
in lines 11 to 13 demand as much of the 
translator as any seventeenth-century son- 
net. A great deal depends on the solution 
at this point, and even more on the clinch 
of the final couplet, in which competitors 


translation of Henri de Régnier’s poem, 


were on the whole more successful. A prob- 
lem which defeated many was the phrase, 
‘mon passé marin.’ ‘My sailing days’ clearly 
gives a wrong impression; yet it trapped 
several, as did ‘airborne,’ with its treacher- 
ous modern connotation, as an equivalent 
for ‘aérien.’ 

Throughout there is the echo also of 
the Classical French line with its Latin 
ancestry. The obvious ‘equivalent English 
form’ is the heroic couplet, with the sense 
overrunning the line-ends. The nearest Eng- 
lish poem, of which I found echoes in some 
of the best solutions, is Flecker’s ‘Brumana’; 
and it is no coincidence that de Régnier was 
a favourite poet of Flecker’s. 

The level of entries was extremely high 
I found it not too simple to reduce the 
possibles to eighteen, quite hard to bring 
these down to four, and very difficult in- 
deed to make my final decisions. The first 
prize of £3 goes to Alberick for a close 
translation with some very good moments; 
P. A. T. O’Donnell takes the remaining £2 
for a fine poem that sometimes departs a 
little too far from the original; while 
H. A. C. Evans and Irvine Gray fail only 
in an occasional weak line to challenge the 
winners. 

PRIZES 
(ALBERICK) 
I have escaped the unquiet waves, and found 
Peace in this fertile valley, girdled round 
With woods that whisper to a sailor’s ear 
Of distant oceans that the winds bring near, 
An echo of the seas I braved in sail; 
Elms groaning, pines that shudder in the gale, 
Call by their salty murmur to my mind 
How the ship’s timbers creaked, her rigging 
whined. 
And as behind the plough I drive my team 
Athwart this field, the uneven furrows seem 
In the brown earth’s thick richness to my eye 
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As lifeless waves, unmoving, swelling high, 
Passing, yet never breaking into foam. 

An old man now, I have at last come home, 
Leaving the sea I wrestled with so long 

For labour’s peaceful round, life’s evensong 
After youth’s stormy prime. From the black 


mes 

Of oft-patched nets 1 have made a bag, that 
fresh 

Fruits of my garden-fishing now receives 

Nor other haul, save for a few dead leaves, 


(P. A. T. O'DONNELL) 


For this still vale I fled the coursing seas, 

Fertile, my choice; a sibilance of trees 

Its whole horizon; and the breath of leaves 

With faintest fall of surf the ear deceives, 

Carrying whispers of my years of sail. 

When elms are labouring and pine-masts quail 

In their green tides are echoed, as from far, 

The whine of rigging and the creak of spar, 

The slanting furrow lengthens in my wake, 

A spreading wave that rears but will not break, 

A surge of sluggish brown, uncapped with 
foam, 

Across the rich and heavy swell of loam. 

For I am old, and long have left behind 

The ceaseless battle of the waves and wind 

To follow this calm round of daily toil, 

And morning’s tempest vespers on the soil. 

Now the black meshes of my nets provide 

A patchwork sack; and when I cast it wide 

Mixed with the withered leaves that fleck my 
trawl 

The grasses’ harvest makes a landsman’s haul. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 300 
Set by Allan O. Waith 


A daily newspaper recently referred in- 
advertently to ‘a five point increase in the 
cost of loving.’ Competitors are to imagine 
that a Cost-of-Loving Index is actually kept 
by a Ministry of Matrimonial and Allied 
Affaires, and are asked for a comment on 
this news item (not exceeding 150 words) 
from one of the following : The Ministry's 
Press Officer, The Financial Times, Time, 
The Daily Worker, The Tailor and Cutter, 
Pharos. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 300,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by November 22. Results 
in the Spectator of December 2. 



























and a book token for one guinea. 
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SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 860 2 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 ‘Fill high ‘the cup with —— wine!’ 1 Material for a going-away costume, To 

(Byron) (6) but not very choice (9). 

4 Sailors in the drink, literally (8). 2 Spoil Miss Woodhouse? It’s very low 

10 Put shortly, not a very distinguished (7). 
appendage (7). 3 A calm aide to learned circles (10). 12 

11 Drop a line then, won’t you? (7) 5 The hairdresser seems to have gone a 

12 The instrument of an encircling move- bit deep to produce this (9). 
ment in the East (10). 6 He puts character into Chicago (4). 

13 ‘Lady of the ——., Sole-sitting by the 7 Three animal surgeons—they’re alright! 
shores of old romance’ (Wordsworth) (7) os 
(4). 8 What a bore! (5) 

15 O in acar you'll get the instrument (7). 9 If you want the bulb to come up, water 

17 Polonius’s death-blow was so decorated it with tears (4). 1 
(7). 14 Not, as one might think, where boxers 

19 The wrestler’s bag? (7) fight for big purses (5, 5). 

21 Twisted sac in a sword gets away (7). 16 A German band naturally provides the 

23 Egyptian attendant goes back in an music for this dance (9). 3 
Indian garment (4). 18 Prepare the stuffing for the cushion 

24 Tobacco combines seen in pipe dreams it’s anything but tender (5, 4). 
(5-5). 20 Jollies and I in a real upset, giving rise 

27 Where in Switzerland white wine would to tears (7). 27 
be correctly served (7). 22 Send a note to the Muses. a chain 

28 It’s nothing to the noise Ronald makes letter, perhaps (7) 
musically! (7) 23 Free hosiery for the vanquished (5). 

29 Her plans are highly explosive when 25 ‘The auld —— hammer strak the bel!’ 29 
resolved (8). (Burns) (4). 

30 An unyielding back? (6) 26 Friends on the up and up (4). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on November 22 and addressed: Crossword No. 860, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version. is recommended for Crosswords. 


Solution on November 25 


Solution to No. 858 on page iii 


The winners of Crossword No. 858 are: Miss MOLLIE GEORGESON, Milton 
House, Wick, Caithness, and Mrs. D. F. BRONSSON, Swan House, Selleridge, 
Ashford, Kent. 
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RESEARCH, A large West End 
Advertising Agency is looking for an Honours 
Graduate (male) in Econo and Statistics 
to jon ite Market Research Department. | 
Applicants should bave some previous practi- | 
cal experience in this . while wider exper- | 
lence in the world of commerce will be an | 
advamage, The position calls for initiative | 
and personality, carries a good salary, is pen- | 
sionable and offers opportunities for the 
a with full details to Box No. 


advertisements must be 
Cute per line. Line averages 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSion 3221 (5 lines). 


nena 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


eagagement of persons answering these 
Th s must be made through a 











THE POST OFFICE ENGINEERING 
UNION invites applications for the post of | 
(1) Deputy Genera' Secretary (designate) and 
advertisement (2) General Treasurer (designate). The 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a\former post will be concerned with the 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appll-| general negotiating work of the Union, the | 
cot is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a|\jatter with the general direction of the | 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or|Union’s financial and administrative affairs. | 
the, or the employment, is excepted from) Roth officers will be headquartered in Lon- 
the provisions Od the Notification of Vacan-| aon Candidates will be required to give 
dies Order, 1952. evidence of experience of trade union work, 
BBC invites applications for post of Head of| and a keen enthusiasm for such work will be | 
Music Programmes, Television, to work direct|an indispensable qualification. Both posts, 
to Controller of Programmes, Television, and | subject to successful completion of a period 
to maintain liaison with Corporation’s Con-|of probation, will be permsnent and pen- 
troller of Music on policy and standards, The|sionable, Salary for both posts will be on 
department is concerned with use of music|the scale £920 x £30—£1,040 and successful 
for entertainment, primarily in fields of|applicants will be placed on this scale in 
opera and operetta, ballet and other dancing. | accordance with qualifications: and experi- 
Duties comprise administration of Television|ence. Candidates will be paid on above 
Music Department, inspiration, co-ordination scale during period of probation, Those 
and control of output, developments of new | arpointed will be expected to be capable of 
methods of representing all kinds of music| assuming the full responsibilites of their re- 
and dance in television programmes, main-|spective posts by 1957. Applications, which 
taining contact with worlds of music and | will be treated as confidential, must be made 
dance here and overseas. Salary £1,805 rising} on forms which may be obtained from the 
by 5 annual increments to £2,310 p.a., for General Secretary, Post Office Engineering 
candidate with exceptional qualifications and| Union, Greystoke House, Hanger Lane, 
experience, however, consideration might be| London, W.S. 
given to appointment at higher grade. Limited) THE SOCIAL WORK OF THE COURTS. 
term contract considered. Requests for appli-| THE PROBATION SERVICE. Training is 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope’ provided for men and women over 21 years 
and quoting reference ‘1357 Spt.) should of age. Candidates under 30 who do not 
reach Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcast-| possess a university diploma in social studies 
ing House, London, W.1, within 5 days. =| or its equivalert will normally be required 
to undertake a University Course as part of 
On ce. ee ee Rg my their training. Candidates over 30 who have 
OBE MA Required in January 1956, a had practical experience in social work can 
man or woman LECTURER in HiSTORY.| b¢ accepted for shorter training lasting about 
Candidates should possess high academic! ® year, Particulars of salaries payable during 


: : training and forms of application may be had 
rete ts acaeie of somaidan a Tht from the Secretary, Probation Advisory and 


; ; a . Training Board, Home Office, Whitehall, 
a ieiary th conooleme wth tal S.W.1, This advertisement should be men- | 


Training College scale. Application forms tioned. 




















IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH | 
FUND 


Incorporated by Roya! Charter 1939 


Patron—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
President—The Rt. Hon. The EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—Professor H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Hon. Treasurer—Mr. DICKSON WRIGHT, F.R.C.S. 
Director—Dr. JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E. F.R.S. 


Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without State aid, the Fund 
is under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and 
is governed by representatives of many medical and scien- 
tific institutions. Money is needed quickly to assist the 
developments now being made in the conquest of caneer. In 
addition to the continuous and systematic research in up-to- 
date laboratories at Mill Hill, London, the work is being 
extended in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Will 
you please help? 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


are urgeutly needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. Gifts 
should be sent to Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., 
c/o Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


FORM OF REQUEST 


1 hereby bequeath the sum of to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S.) at Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, 
for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such a legacy. 




















and particulars obtainable from the Regis-| 

trar, College of Technology, Portsmouth.— | 
E. G, BARNARD, Chief Education Officer. ENTERTAINMENTS 
WOMAN ASSISTANT required in Informa-| NEW LINDSEY. Bay 2512. Evags. (ex. Mon.) 
tion Section of the Public Relations Depart-| at 8. Sun, 5 & 8, ‘The Witch’ Mems. | 
ment, British Medical Association. Age 24-30.) ' 
Library experience essential. Starting salary in 
the range £390-£468 according to experience. 
—Apply: British Medical Association, 
BM.A. House, Tavistock Square, London, 
W.C.1. . 











EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


DR. R. JAEGER, Deputy Speaker of the! 
| Federal German Parliament talks in German 
SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 858 | ‘Aus der Arbeit des Bundestages’ (under aus- | 

ACROSS.—1  Tipstaff. 5 Shadow. 9| pices of German Welfare Council). Wed.., | 
Round-off. 10 Missal. 12 Angelo, 13 To-| Nov. 16th, 8 p.m. German Y.M.C.A., 368 | 
mortow. 15 Fruitfulness. 18 Under the rose.| Finchley Rd., N.W.3. Admission free. 

23 Monsters, 24 Punnet. 26 Raisin. 27| IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, South Kensington, 
Sheraton. 28 Cayuse. 29 Mansions. PAINTINGS FROM BRITISH GUIANA. 

DOWN.—-1 Turban. 2 Plunge. 3 Tiddler.) Until 29 November. Mon. to Fri, 10-4.30 
re 6 ~geee Deserted Renin egg) Sat. 10-5, Sunday 2 30-6. Admission free. 
li Comfort, 14 Zithers. 16 Turmeric. ” . 

7 0 & > |INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton, 
lg mag 20 Squires, 21 Anatto. | couare, S.W.1. Films on Goya's Taura- | 
~ dua : |maquia, Monteria and other Spanish news- | 
reels, on Friday, 18th November at 6 p.m. 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1. FRENCH XIX and XX CENTURY 


|PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND 
ON LAYTQ) | BRONZES, Daily 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1. 
ONDON GROUP MEMBERS (EXHIBI-| 


TION). Open until Dec. 9th this year at 

















_ 





for Xmas 2? Wines WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. adioin- 
Write now for Wine List Fe — East ver wg Station. 
ues.-5a a.m. to p.m., undays 2 to 

a om STREET eet) ° se 6 p.m. Closed Mondays. Admission free. 
pene, Wet ae | MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St. 
W.1. New Acquisitions—French Masters o 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE = |} the i9tm and 20th century. — BONNARD, 
|'COROT, DELACROIX, MATISSE, 
Residential Course on | RENOIR, VAN GOGH, etc, Daily 10-5 

‘SHAKESPEARE & HIS THEATRE? |) S#. 10-12. 

SPENCER F. GORE, An Exhibition of 


An advanced course for teachers and 
other students of Shakespeare 


at Madingley Hall, Cambridge 
29 December, 1955 - 5 January, 1956 


| Paintings & Drawings. DRAWINGS BY 
| STANLEY SPENCER. ARTS COUNCIL 
| GALLERY, 4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 
Open till 3 Dec. Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats., 


10-6. Tues., Trurs., 10-8. Admission Is. to 

Lectures and discussions will be provided [| both exhibitions. Drawings by Stanley 
on: Henry IV, Part II Hamlet | Spencer closed Thurs. and Fri., 17 & 18 Nov 
Twelfth Night Coriolanus | Spencer F. Gore closed Thurs. 17 Nov. only 

on recent research on Shakespeareand |! UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A course of 
his Theatre. | three lectures on (i) and (ii) “The Textual 


Fee for the course, which will include cost of 
residence at Madingley Hali, will be £6.10.0 
Applications should be sent to: 
The Secretary, Board of Extra-Mural Studies, 
House, Cambridge from whom 
further information may be obtained 


| Criticism of Propertius’ and (iii) “Seneca’s 
| Thyestes’ will be given by Professor P. J 
| Enk (Groningen) at 5.30 p.m. on 16, 17 and 
18 November at University of London, Senate 
House, W.C.1, ADMISSION FREE, WITH 
| OUT TICKET.—James Henderson, Acade- 
| mic Registrar. 



















A Good Return for your money 


tit 


DEPOSIT SHARE 


Society paying income tax—calculated 
half-yearly. 
No expenses on investment or withdrawal 
Write for full particulars. 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 


Esrp. 1880 
22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, E. SEX 
Branch Offices—31! Linton Road, Barking, Essex 


and 4 Wheeler Gate, Nottingham 
Assets—£2,250,000 Reserves—£80,000 


a 
-) 
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THE EUROPEAN 
THE JOURNAL OF OPPOSITION 


Contents for November include: 












The Prime Minister’s Responsibility for Burgess 

and Maclean y& Mr. Butler and Devaluation +& 

Mr. Hawtrey—Bull or Bear? 4 Cyprus. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Politics Analysed 


BOOKS THEATRE CINEMA 


THE HERETICS: A FOURTH CENTENARY AN 
AMERICAN CONSIDERS EUROPEAN SOCIALISM 


2/6 


Obtainable from all bookstalls or from 302 Vausha!! Bridge Road. London, S.Wy 
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PERSONAL LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d. carbon 


. Theses, Accuracy assured, — F. 
ee Ct Fiowete, The | Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the LITERARY WORK undertaken. MSS. 2s. 
largest growers in the world, From 1 gn.| Per 1,000 words. Accurate and prompt work, 
to 5 gms. a box, One quality only—the best. | rene —> 96 Marine Parade, Leigh- 
Write for catalogue. Allwood Bros, Ltd., 53} ON->¢a, Essex. 

Haywards Heath, Sussex, Phone Wivelsfield; WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
Green 232/233 free booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept. 
CONTACT LENSES Wear these wonder|®°G). Palace Gate, London, W.8, 
enses while you pay for them, Choose your) YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
»wn Practitioner, Details from the Contact| ‘Know-How.’ Send for Free R.3 “Know- 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews,' How Guide to Writing Success.” No Sales— 
outh Kensington, S.W.1 | No Fees tuition, B.A. School of Successful 
CANCER PATIENT, (551854). Poor man| Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
74), wife a mental patient. Needs extra 
nourishment and domestic help Please help 
is to care for him (also thousands of other} 
ad cases), Jewellery welcomed. National 
Society .or Cancer Relief, Dept, G7, 47, 
victoria Street, S.W.1. 
CAREERS as Hotel 
uonists, Management, Dietitian Caterers, | sitls 
Medical Secretaries. 
yurses, Brochure 3d, Secretary, Southern 
iraining College, Brighton 6. 








EDUCATIONAL 


| ADMINISTRATIVE & 
Book-keeper/Recep-/ TRAINING for grad a well 
New courses Jan Sth. — Apply to 
Successful postal|J W Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Prin- 
cipal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 
Arkwright Road, N.W.3, Hampstead 5986. 





| 
| 
SECRETARIAL | ENT 
ind ell A ad vd 


SPECTATOR, NOVEMBER -i1, 19¢¢ 


,POSTAL TUITION 
Educn, (all examining Boards), London B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, 


C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. 
Wolsey Hali, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


B92, 


for Gen, Cert. of 


LL.B., 
B.D. Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro- 
fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from 


VIOLETS Scented, Anemones Se, blooms, 
either or mixed, 10s., 15s, or §} borg 
posted.—_COWEN, POLTESCO FLOWERS, 
RUAN MINOR, HELSTON, CORNWALL 
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SHOPPING BY POs? 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 


direct from factory. save £ £ £s. Send today. 


Baldwin’s Ladders, Risca, Mon. 


BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from 
the Grenfell Ass , 66 Victoria St., London, 
S.W.1, and so help Grenfell’s medical work 
for the Labrador fishermen. Llus, leaflet on 
| request, lid. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS that are DIFFER- 
Original wood engravings, colour 
prints, etc.—The Cocklands Press, Burford. 
Oxford. Approva! post free U.K. Prices from 
24d. to 1s. 4d. Overprinting a speciality 
MARRONS GLACES. Arrived this week. 
New Season’s French. Finest Extra Quality 





CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
range deferred payments for Micro’s 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
om Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regent 
Street, London. W.1, Tel, REG. 6993 
Branches in main towns. 


FOR SALE at all good grocers—Rayner's 
Indian Mango Chutney, the sure cure for 
tired appetites 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Famuly Planning. Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever, Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or 
20s, monthly Free trial. Write for illus. 
particulars in free plain envelope, Vandre 
Ltd, (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Gles-| 
gow, C.2. 

TRAIN to be a Confidential Courier. inal 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-| ; Pp : 
ee ee ; |in original fancy tins, 6 oz, 8s. 6d., 
tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre-| 16s, ELVAS PLUMS. Also 


14 0Z.| CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treates 


NEW SEASON’S SULTAN. 
freshness and perfection direct wo yeaa 
a few days of landing. Quite ou. 
standing excellence of flavour. Finest 
thian, the best that it is possible to buy 
Once you have tasted and seen our : 
you will not buy elsewhere, 4 Ib. 10s., 14 Ip, 
33s, Currants, same prices, same comple 
superiority. Quality sou will very Tarely see 
elsewhere. Rich cut peel. 3 Ib, 8s. French 
; Extra Glacé Cherries, 2 lb. 7s, 64. hb 
35s. Ground almonds, 100% pure 

2 Ib. 188. New Season’s Stewing Figs, a; 
exclusive import from Smyrna, and a 
only obtainable from us. So good that cy. 
tomers eat the figs for dessert. 4 Ib. 10s, 64. 
12 Ib. 30s. All Post Paid. SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Lop. 
don, E.C.3. 





tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-exam) Courses 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to 


Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or| 


call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
FRENCH, NORWEGIAN, ENGLISH. 
Specialised Private Tuition by CORR. All 
Exams,—Tutor, 64 Finchley Court, N.3. 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL IFRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others, 
6 months and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent intervals.—Davies’s, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 
INTERLINGUE es li modern international 
lingue, comprendet de omni hom de occi- 
dental cultura; li lingue auxiliari del future. 
—61 Northcroft Road, W. Ewell, Surrey. 
MARLBOROUGH GATE 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


in business subjects | 


0 
|CRYSTALLIZED FRUITS. 


Stamp for particulars, H. & C, Couriers (2),| offers an intensive secretarial training to 
26 Mayfair Avenue, Bexleyheath, Kent, {Graduates and other well-educated girls. 
THE MEDIC] GALLERIES, of Grafton| Small classes, expert tutors, individual 
Street, London, W.1 and Thurloe Street,| attention, excellent results, Languages and 
South Kensington, invite you to visit their| foreign shorthand, Private Secretarial posts 


just arrived. 
Original fancy coloured boxes, 1 lb. 7s. 6d. 
TURKISH DELIGHT, Special Quality made 
only from the best and most expensive in- 
gredients. 14 lb, box 6s. PURE MILK 
CHOCOLATE. Rich, smooth and delicious. 
Made by a Viennese expert, 4 oz. bars, with 
r without hazel nuts, 6 for 10s, FRENCH 
Our annual 
direct imports are the finest obtainable, either 
assorted or single fruits, Complete list on 
request, All prices post paid. SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Lon- 
don, E.C.3. 


|PLANT TOKENS AS XMAS_ GIFTS. 


TREES AND SHRUBS ARE ATTRAC- 
TIVE PERMANENT GIFTS. GIVE A 
KNAPHILL TOKEN CARD THIS 
XMAS; AVAILABLE AT 10s 6d., 2ls., 
30s., 42s., 638s. each with catalogue, Send 
Cash with particulars to Knaphill Nursery. 
Woking, Surrey 

PURE ENGLISH HONEY, Carton dozen 
1 Ib, squat jars, 47s. Carton 6 jars, 24s. 
Carr, pd.—Evershed, Hoarwithy, Hereford. 


ROSEMOYNE LINENS, NOTED FOR 


Christmas display of cards, pictures, books 
and other attractive gifts.—Please write for 
our Christmas Shopping Catalogue. 

THE PURE WHITE PLASTIC TIP of 
Grosvenor, yields more flavour from the 
fine tobaccos. Made by State Express. Boxes 
of 20 for 3s. 8d. 

WHY BUY? Listen at home to our LPs, 
either as a member of the Library or oa 
approval before you buy. Details from 
Ristic Record Library, $3 Britwell Road, 
Burnham, Bucks. 

WISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading. 
Weigh up prospects by reading the Investors’ 
Chronicle, the best informed and widest read 
financial weekly. Two issues free from 
32 Investors’ Chronicle House, 11 Grocers’ 
Hall Court, London, E.C.2. 

WORKERS UNITE in praising the piquancy 
of Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. Avail- 
able from all good grocers. 
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THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Elegant 
Table _——_ Exquisite Afternoon Tea- 
‘ Cloths, Place Mats, Luncheon Sets. Hand 
poe Sele ton Bayswater Road,| Embroidered and Lace Edged Sheer Linen 
sae Mila, ; : __.| Handkerchiefs of Gossamer Beauty. Superb 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial) Bed Linens, Damask Towels, etc. Mlustrated 
School, 34 St, Giles, Comprehensive training.| Catalogue of delightful possibilities for 
| Grad. Course, Next term Jan. 9th. Pros. | Christmas Gifts—From Rosemoyne Irish 
SHINE IN FXAMS—QUARTER WORK !) Linens, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
New study plan for you or children—any/| Ireland. 
exam ! 68. 6d. brings 40,000 work EXAM.|siyTABLE TO ALL—including yourself 
SECRET, and details of postal tuition of! notepaper printed with recipient’s address 
Hons. B.A, — Dennis Jackson, 6 Rosslyn etc —S. Roy, Printer, Station Rd., 
Rd., Manchester 16. | field, Manchester. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 J 
South Molton Street, W.1, May. 5306| THE GIFT OF GOOD TASTE. Galbraith’s| 
Scotch Shortbread, Baked with finest quality | 


(3 lines) 
on . butter, sugar and flour its rich flavour is| 
WELL-BALANCED PREPARATION for 2 Ib. 12s. 3d., post| 


5 : e.g delicious. 1 Ib, 7s. 3d. 
the great School of Mankind—Life itself— ; 3 “yh aa a ; | 
is the aim of The New School, Kines free a Galbraith’s, 70-82 High Street, | 
Langley, Herts. While avoiding early speciali-| 4¥®- Scotland. 
sation the method (based on Rudolph Steiner: YOUR GIFT PROBLEMS MADE EASY.) 
principles) seeks to unfold individual facul-| Select from 42 assortments of food boxes and| 
ties and gifts and to develop truly social’ hampers. From 20s_ delivered to any 
impulses. Boys and girls, 6 to 18 received | address in Britain with your personal greet- 
as day children or boarders at moderate! ings Special terms for business firms.—Write 


obtained. Interview by appointment only.— 
Prospectus from Principal, Mrs. M. K. 











"| 


Had-| 
| 


with drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauter. 
sation and even surgery; but withal, th 
| condition—particularly as catarrhal deafness 
|}—remains: the implacable enemy of f 
lness, activity, happiness (and beauty), 
| Garlic—that powerful purifier given by 
| Nature for the use of man—will liquiday 
catarrh, and detoxicate the whole system, 
Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol (nop. 
smell) garlic tablets (six months’ supply), 
with informaiive booklet.—Garlisol Nawal 
Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, 
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FOR SALE 


| WALNUT BEDROOM SUIT, £37 (0.n0); 
4 years’ wear, Also Three-piece Suite in 
green uncut moquette, £40; 3 years’ wear. 
Reason for selling, going abroad.—Wrik 
Box No. 2043. 
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ACCOMMODATION 


BEAUTY, WARMTH, SECLUSION. To 
Let near Croyde, well furnished easy to mo 
house, 4 bedrooms, all! electric, central hea 
ing throughout; 75 gns. inclusive Nov, » 
May.—Box No, 2073. 

INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIETY SECRE 
TARIES. Why pay astronomical West End 
rents for your headquarters building. A beay 
tiful Period House in quiet position overlook 
ing Park at Highgate Hill can be Sought ou 
right on modest terms. There are 20 prin 
cipal good-sized rooms extending to over 
3,500 sq, ft, with Central Heating installed. 
Easy access West End and main station, 
Good parking facilities. Price £8,750 Free 
hold.—Apply Owners, Box 2076. 

ON LEITH HILL, Surrey, Furnished house 
to let, 4 bedrooms, 2 reception and study. 
Good library, telephone, garage; six guiness 
per week.—Mrs. Wilson Harris, 57 Gordon 
Mansions, Torrington Place, W.C.1. 








HOTELS 








fees, Number of vacancies now due to recent 


“FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, tensions, 
but I've been putting it off."" No time. I 

you really wam to do you n al 
ike time. Ihe LSJ tor 35 years th 
atronage of leading newspaper proprietor 
ditors, has helped thousa ucc 
1 tuition by correspondence, it 
ou. It costs nothing to enquire 
| cee advice and book from Prospectus Dept. 
London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon 
Square, London. W.C.1, MUS. 4574, There 
are LSJ students aM over the world. 
AUTHORS’ MSS marketed in the States by 
experienced agent. — Donald Craig, Holy- 
cross, Thurles. 

AUTHOR’S TYPEWRITING SERVICE. 
Specialists in MS preparation for press; 
professional finish. Bookwork, novels, etc.; 
punched and bound. Best white bond sup- 











i ds to success 











plied, 2s. per 1,000 words. Victor Steerle, 

Stede House, Harrietsham, Kent Head Office : 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist * ‘ want 9 
tutors, No sales—no fees Students’ work 1 Dale Street Liverpool 2 
appears in all markets, Prospectus free from 


Dept, B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE} 
for Advanced Students by correspondence,— 
Tutor, 64 Finchley Court, N.3. 


THE 
LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


Branches and Agencies 


for illustrated hrochure, GRAYSON’S Dept. 
SPX, 123 Pal Mall, London, S.W.1. 


INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


London 
(Chief Office) 1 Cornhill, EC3 


countrywide 





i winter cruises.—A, BOWERMAN LID. 
f Central 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W 
Cliff, Tel.: 1944, 33 rms, 220 yards sea from 
Gardens, Putting Green. Garages. Super 
lative food, 74 gns weekly; Xmas 9} sm 


THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the year # 
Farringford, on the Isle of Wight. This 
beautiful country house famed for its good 
food and courteous service is the ideal plact 
for those who have to take a late holiday 
Full licensed. A.A. & R.A.C. appointed.— 
Apply to the Manager, Farringford Hotel, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312, 


WEST SUSSEX, Abingworth Hall, near Stor- 
rington, 11 miles from sea, buses pass. Cea 
tral heating all rooms, Several ground-foor 
bedrooms. Billiards table. Special term 
winter residents, Unlicensed, West 

ton 2257. 
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HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


COSTA BRAVA, Villas and Flats to let— 
Details : Dr. Cooper Blanes, Gerona, Spait. 
TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT CRUISES. 
All registrations for 1956 short-term sum 
mer cruises should be received by the Ist 
December, Few vacancies Mediterraneat 





Passenger Office, former Station 
Hotel, High Wycombe, Tel. 1756. 








W.C.1. Telert Stor 21. Printed in Core Rr bv Gar 
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